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This map of the moon, taken from ‘ Astronomy for Everyman’, edited by Martin 
Davidson (Dent), now needs slight modification, and further changes may be necessary 
when rockets supersede telescopes. (See ‘Getting to Know the Moon’, page 9.) 
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MANY WORLDS 


NE by one the old strongholds of Christian 

orthodoxy have been made more untenable 

although the retreating armies loudly protest that 
there is really no war. They claim to be retiring, according 
to plan, to prepared positions. The idea that there could 
be any conflict between science and religion is said to be 
a complete mistake. Many scientists are devout Christians. 
They have often been given time on the air to reassure the 
anxious layman. None of the doctrines held today— 
except by a handful of fundamentalists—is contradicted 
by a single scientific theory. Such is the line taken by 
most apologists.. And no doubt it is true enough that the 
controversy is less about particular theories than about 
logic and method. But the cumulative effect of scientific 
theories is to make the traditional doctrines of Christianity 
increasingly hard to believe except by the very clever, who 
explain them away, and the very simple, who do not 
bother. All the principal Christian Churches, for example, 
hold that man’s status is unique. Although a little lower 
than the angels, he was the object of such divine concern 
that fallen man, and not the unfortunate fallen angels, 
was the object of redemption—the most tremendous event 
since the creation of the world. 

This was much easier to accept when the world was 
pictured as the centre of a small cosmos and no other 
intelligent beings were thought to exist except angels and 
men. In the seventeenth century Fontenelle—and. later 
William Derham—speculated on the possibility of other 
worlds being inhabited. ‘Are we to suppose’, asked 
Thomas Paine, ‘ that every world in the boundless creation 
had an Eve, an apple, a serpent and a Redeemer?’ As 
recently as Eddington, however, astronomers considered a 
plurality of inhabitable worlds unlikely. Now, as Prof 
A. C. B. Lovell has stated in the Reith Lectures, opinion 
has changed. There may be millions of planetary systems 
in the millions of galaxies that come under observation. 
The kind of universe science discloses is, to say the least 
of it, not the kind one would expect to find if the central 
dogma of the Incarnation and Redemption were true. 
That presupposed a single inhabited world and no con- 
ceivable need for the Incarnation to be repeated. To cling 
to such a presupposition on the ground that the evidence 
against it is not conclusive is a desperate shift and has a 
somewhat hollow ring when employed by those who do not 
often worry about rules of evidence. 
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HUMANISTS AT THE BBC 


FTER much prodding 
A« governors of the BBC 

have at last agreed to 
receive a deputation of eminent 
humanists. They will bring con- 
crete proposals for ensuring 
that the point of view of a 
substantial proportion of edu- 
cated people is adequately repre- 
sented. Past experience does not 
encourage excessive optimism. 
For years humanists have been 
knocking on the doors of those 
winding corridors only to feel 
that they were wandering in 
Kafka’s Castle. 

Some prominent Christians 
are supporting the latest demand 
for a square deal. It is a sign 
of the times that a Catholic 
newspaper should suggest that 
Mrs Knight must be matched 
against a foeman worthy of her 
steel. It was dismayed by her 
easy victory over the Rev Leslie 
Weatherhead on ITV—‘a steam- 
roller passing over a_ blanc- 
mange’—as the critic described 
this performance. 


Onward Christian Soldiers 


ISTENING to professional 

defenders of the faith, many 
Churchmen evidently feel like 
the Duke of Wellington survey- 
ing his troops before Waterloo: 
‘I don’t know whether they'll 
frighten the enemy, but by 
God, they frighten me.’ So a 
conference has been held be- 
tween clergymen representing 
the Church of England, the Free 
Churches, and the Roman 
Catholics to work out a plan 
for training clergy for television. 
This will be subsidized by ABC, 
using their Manchester studios. 
The first course for twelve 
Anglicans starts on May 7, to be 
followed by one for Free 
Churchmen on May 28, and 
another for Roman Catholics 
on June 16. It is hoped that 
religious programmes will be 
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Arthur Koestler 


put over with more expertise. 
Who knows but what a British 
Fulton Sheen may emerge? 

If religion is given a popular, 
glossy appeal it may be felt that 
no great harm would be done 
by tolerating an occasional 
humanist. Indeed, the Church 
may have lost ground in the 
past by its reluctance to permit 
opposition. Whatever the: up- 
shot, I don’t think humanists 
need fear the new shock troops. 
But we are not merely con- 
cerned to argue. We have some- 
thing constructive and practical 
to say to a public that won't 
listen to a clergyman in any 
case. That public has a right to 
be catered for. 


History Upside Down 


ECENTLY some documents 

were unearthed which 
throw fresh light on Galileo’s 
trial. Although it seems likely 
that he was the victim of a plot, 
involving a forged document, 
the part played by his accusers 
is no less shameful. It would 


be tedious to revive this thread- 
bare controversy if Professor 
Lovell had not made the sparks 
fly again by referring to ‘the 
persecution of astronomers on 
religious grounds’. He provoked 
a terrific broadside from Arthur 
Koestler, whom I once re- 
garded as a friend of intellectual 
liberty. Koestler seems to think 
it is a mistake to suppose that 
the Church tried to make 
Galileo swallow the geocentric 
theory against his will. It was 
apparently the other way round. 
He blames Galileo for ‘his reck- 
less efforts to force the unproven 
Copernican system, with its... 
absurd machinery of epicycles, 
down the throats of his contem- 
poraries’. 

Sc it was Galileo himself who 
did the ‘forcing’. The theolo- 
gians were sweetly reasonable at 
first. They were not the sort of 
people, of course, to believe 
anything without proof. It was 
only after ‘a clash of tempera- 
ments’ that Galileo was arrested. 
Then, however, ‘proof’ was dis- 
covered—irrefutable proof that 


Prof A. C. B. Lovell 





the earth did not move because 
the Scriptures had said it was 
stationary. For how _ could 
Joshua have commanded the 
sun to stand still unless it 
moved? But why, I wonder, 
had this elementary point been 
overlooked by the learned theo- 
logians of Rome? Luther and 
Calvin had spotted it. 


Not for the Burning 


= Galileo, some contem- 
porary scientists are also 
trying to force immature 
theories down people’s throats, 
according to Arthur Koestler. 
He tells us that they ‘are eager 
to force upon us as gospel truth 
certain controversial working 
hypotheses concerning causality, 
chance, and the nature of reality 
which may in the end prove to 
be as rash and ill-informed as 
some of Galileo’s assertions 
were and which, if accepted at 
face value, would reduce our 
concept of the world into that 
of “an abstract heaven over a 
naked rock” ’. I have made some 
inquiries among physicists of 
my acquaintance, but they are 
mystified by this strangely 
worded indictment, ‘Perhaps he 
is het up about Heisenberg’, one 
suggested helpfully. ‘The Princi- 
ple of Indeterminacy and all 
that. But he doesn’t have to 
believe it, you know. We shan’t 
burn him at the stake.’ 

That is the big difference. 
Science has no ‘gospel truths’ 
whatever its critics may say. 
Consequently it does not burn 
its critics or even their books. 
We are all free to believe any 
bit of nonsense that takes our 
fancy. A man came into my 
office the other day and said ‘I 
reject science’. I did not send 
for the police. 


Religion in the Universities 


URING the past year I have 

taken part in a number of 
debates at universities. The vot- 
ing has always been heavily on 
the side of religion. There have 
been moments when I wondered 
whether I had not strayed into 
a seminary by mistake. And I 
see that a columnist in the 


Sunday Times suggests that at 
most universities the students 
are religious and now look upon 
agnostic dons as ‘fuddy-duddies’. 

Against this several agnostic 
dons tell me that although the 
various religious societies are 
still going strong there is a per- 
ceptible swing towards human- 
ism in students now coming up. 
The impression is confirmed by 
the formation of humanist 
groups in sO many universities 
during the past twelve months. 
They have come into existence 
quite spontaneously. The prob- 
lem is to find suitable speakers 
to keep them going. The 
Churches have a large mobile 
force of clergy and we have no 
equivalent. But victory is not 
always on the side of the big 
battalions, though God is said 
to be. 


Postscript to Pugwash 


AM glad to say that Cyrus S. 

Eaton, whom I met a few 
months ago on his return from 
Moscow, has the laugh on the 
Committee of Un-American 
Activities. He now tells me of 
a luncheon held in his honour 
by the Economic Club of 
Detroit, ‘in recognition of his 
efforts to encourage friendly 
relations between the United 
States and the Soviet Union’. 
The high table was occupied by 
business magnates and bankers, 
and presided over by one of 
America’s top newspaper 
owners. They heard a plain 
answer to the question ‘Is the 
globe big enough for both 
capitalism and Communism?’ It 
was enough to make the late 
Senator McCarthy turn in his 
grave for Mr Eaton believes 
that co-existence is the only 
alternative to annihilation. His 
courage in maintaining _ this 
heretical view is at last being 
rewarded. People who pull the 
strings—not necessarily those in 
the headlines—are sitting up and 
taking notice. 

And talking of headlines, 
Ritchie Calder reminded me the 
other night that the Pugwash 
Conference of Nuclear Scien- 
tists and the more recent Con- 
ference in Vienna sponsored by 


Mr Eaton were almost com- 
pletely ignored by our own 
newspapers. The general public 
did not know that these confer- 
ences included scientists from 
both sides of the Iron Curtain 
who spoke with complete frank- 
ness and were sometimes out of 
alignment with the official 
policy of their respective coun- 
tries. I should have thought that 
this was important enough to 
get into the news—more impor- 
tant than a hold-up or hula 
hoops. But perhaps it was too 
important. 


Germ Warfare 


ROFESSOR Alexander Haddow 
has issued a grim and timely 
warning about the hazards of 
bacteriological warfare. He 
clearly had this in mind when I 
recently discussed problems of 
the H-bomb with him at the 
Chester Beatty Institute. The 
spotlight has been turned on 
nuclear weapons so exclusively 
that the public is not aware of 
the intense, unobtrusive research 
going on in other fields. Ac- 
cording to Professor Haddow, 
‘giant strides’ have been made 
and bacteriological techniques 
are ‘every bit as destructive as 
the hydrogen bomb itself’, They 
are less expensive and the work 
on bacteria and viruses is easier 
to conceal—or, at least, easier 
to disguise as a medical or agri- 
cultural project. A small nation 
is capable of financing this kind 
of research. But in war such 
methods might have the gravest 
boomerang effect. Disease and 
pestilence know no frontiers. 
We seem to have reached a 
point where no boundary can 
be drawn between medical and 
military research—or between 
morals and _ politics. Those 
readers who have accused me of 
talking politics when I thought 
I was talking morals may be 
perfectly right. But I still feel 
that humanists should speak out 
on such matters or else refrain 
from blaming the Church for its 
failure to give moral leadership. 
We are human beings as well as 
humanists. We want the human 
race to go on. 
Hector HAwTon 
Ss 
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ROBERT BLATCHFORD 


by GEORGE GODWIN 


Blatchford believed that Socialism, Determinism, and 
Rationalism are factors making the sum of Humanism 


ARLYLE wrote of William Cobbett that 
{ he was ‘the pattern John Bull of his cen- 

tury ° (1763-1835). One might use the same 
words of Robert Blatchford of his (1851-1943). 
Not only had both remarkable men many charac- 
teristics in common—forthrightness, pugnacity, 
honesty, and the sort of highly-developed social 
conscience whose dynamic is compassion and 
hatred of injustice and cruelty—but there are 
many points of comparison in their respective 
careers. Both began life humble and poor, both 
suffered in youth, both served for some years in 
the ranks of the Army, both were self-educated, 
and both became masters of a magnificent prose 
style. 

If Cobbett is mentioned in this connection, it 
is because Blatchford soaked himself in Cobbett’s 
writings and modelled his own largely upon them. 
Cobbett, who attacked corruption and poverty, 
the political and social evils of his time, certainly 
influenced Blatchford’s thought; and in that 
bitter book, Merrie England, the reader may 
catch echoes of Cobbett’s earlier indictment of 
our social system. 

In Britain for the British Blatchford set forth 
his political credo. ‘The purpose of this book’, 
he wrote, ‘is to convert the reader to socialism: 
to convince him that the present system—poli- 
tical, industrial, and social—is bad; to explain 
to him why it is bad, and to prove to him that 
socialism is the only true remedy.” 

Blatchford’s mother was a widow at thirty-two, 
with two small boys to fend for, Robert being 
the younger, a puny undersized child. She was 
half Italian, had a fiery temperament, but high 
principles. She sent the two boys to the Congre- 
gational chapel. 

Like many very delicate children, Blatchford - 


as Darwin, for instance—lived long ; to be ninety- 
two, to be precise. He was short and swarthy 
and described as looking like an Italian organ- 
grinder. He was apprenticed to a brushmaker, 
but he hated the work and drifted about until, at 
the age of nineteen, he took the Queen’s shilling 
and became a private in a line regiment. In the 
Army he educated himself; he studied Cobbett’s 
Grammar, acquired shorthand, read widely. Six 
years later he took his discharge with the Army’s 
Certificate of Education. 


Loss of Religious Faith 


He became a journalist, and one of his first 
contacts was with the late Alex M. Thompson, 
then on the Manchester Sporting Chronicle. The 
two men became life-long friends. It was when 
Blatchford was working in a junior capacity for 
Bell's Life, before he became a humanist, that he 
refers to his religious belief in a letter to 
Thompson. 

‘For me’, he wrote, ‘Christianity is all em- 
bodied in the words “I am the resurrection and 
the life. Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart; and thy neighbour as thyself. Do 
ye unto others as ye would that they should do 
unto thee”. These are the things I believe. I 
seldom go to church. I do not love parsons. I 
do not love Sunday schools. I hate formality 
and I detest cant. Sin, folly, ignorance, vice and 
crime excite in me deep feelings of pity, but no 
hatred for the victims.’ 

Experience of poverty in Manchester and Lon- 
don turned Blatchford’s attention to social evils, 
and presently he began to question the role of the 
Churches and the truth of what they taught. 
Already, as his letter to Thompson hints, he was 
on the way to becoming a determinist ; for of all 





Robert Blatchford (1851-1943) 


types of evil-doers he uses the word ‘victim’. 
There must be, he propounded, a new religion, 
one purged of legend and less preoccupied with 
a hypothetical loving heavenly father—for whom 
he could find no evidence in experience—and an 
equally hypothetical heaven in the hereafter. 

Blatchford had read Henry George’s Progress 
and Poverty, and he became a socialist. But he 
was not in sympathy with the brand of socialism 
advocated by H. M. Hyndmann. His socialism 
was more a general attitude of forbearance and 
compassion than a thought-out political system. 

Side by side with this developing social cons- 
ciousness and awareness of the evils of poverty 
grew Blatchford’s critical attitude towards Christi- 
anity. He read Frazer’s monumental compilation 
of the world’s legendary lore, The Golden Bough, 
and it became the turning-point of his spiritual 
growth. ‘Belief and unbelief’, he wrote, ‘are 
not matters of moral excellence or depravity ; 
they are questions of evidence.” 

In 1903, when he was fifty-two years of age, 
Biatchford published God and My Neighbour. 
It was a statement of where he stood and the 
most uncompromising and forthright attack on 
Christianity made available to the great public 
for a mere threepence. (Though, of course, 
Voltaire had done a similar job a good deal 


earlier.) In this famous book, which was trans- 
lated into many languages, sold over a million 
copies in England, and was extensively pirated in 
the United States, Blatchford denounced Christi- 
anity as untrue and an obstacle to social reform. 

‘I oppose Christianity’, he wrote, ‘ because it 
is not true. But it may be asked why I say that 
Christianity is not true, and that is a very proper 
question which I shall do my best to answer .. . 
I cannot believe that any religion has been 
revealed to Man by God. Because a revealed 
religion would be perfect, but no known religion 
is perfect ; and because history and science show 
us that the known religions have not been 
revealed, but have been evolved from other reli- 
gions .. . All the rites, mysteries and doctrines of 
Christianity have been borrowed from older 
faiths. I cannot believe in the existence of Jesus 
Christ, nor Buddha, nor Moses. I believe that 
these are ideal characters constructed from still 
more ancient legends and traditions.’ 

There is nothing here of hair-splitting, nothing 
attenuated by sophistry or qualification. He is 
clear and forthright, and he follows truth, as 
Socrates counselled, wherever it may lead. In. 
Blatchford’s case the road began in a simple 
unsophisticated Nonconformity; it ended in a 
total rejection of revealed religion. 


Target for Abuse 


Naturally this book, considered by many as 
blasphemous, provoked counterblasts from the 
Churches. But, as the record shows, there was 
more abuse than argument. The term ‘ infidel’ 
was cast at him. He received many letters of 
abuse. He damaged his career as a writer. He 
had nothing to gain: yet he did it. ‘If you wish 
to lose caste, to miss preferment, to endanger 
your chances of gaining money or repute, turn 
infidel and turn socialist.’ He reminded his 
readers and critics that the history of civilization 
is the history of successions of brave ‘heretics ’ 
and ‘infidels’ who have denied false dogmas or 
brought new truths to light, only to be persecuted 
or murdered by the Church. 

Blatchford was denounced as an atheist; but 
he always denied this. ‘I do not say there is no 
God,’ he wrote, ‘I do not say there is no 
“Heaven”. There is not enough evidence to 
justify me in making such assertions. I only say, 
on those subjects, that I do not know.’ 

God and My Neighbour had been published 
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first in serial form in the lively, if ecceniric 
weekly he founded and edited, The Clarion. Very 
soon the letters of protest began to pour into the 
editorial office. Blatchford not only published 
many of these letters attacking him, but he 
abstained from replying, putting an embargo on 
defence. G. K. Chesterton who, as a converted 
Catholic, weighed in with a spirited piece, called 
this embargo a gesture of unparalleled generosity. 
It was characteristic of the man. 

There was also a humorous side to the contro- 
versy. Stated a Methodist Times leading article: 
‘When attacked, God’s answer to Robert Blatch- 
ford—twenty thousand converted in South 
Wales!’ 

As a working journalist, dependent for his 
livelihood on popular publications, Blatchford 
was frequently in conflict with his employers, and 
in his time he served some strange masters. When 
he was writing features as a staff writer on the 
Weekly Despatch, with a salary of £2,000 a year, 
he made no secret. of the fact that he considered 
Lloyd George a bit of a wind-bag. This did not 
fit in with the paper’s policy and Northcliffe 
directed the editor to let his famous contributor 
know that. ‘Lloyd George is our man now’. 
‘Dear Sir,’ wrote Blatchford in reply, ‘I note 
that Lloyd George is your man now. Will you 
please note that Robert Blatchford is his own 
man, and begs to remain, Yours faithfully, R. 
Blatchford.’ 

Though there were periods of his life when 
acute financial distress had to be faced, Blatch- 
ford’s pen was never for sale. His sympathies 
were always for the bottom dog, as his books 
Merrie England and Not Guilty, a Defence of the 
Bottom Dog make plain. In Britain for the 
British he pleaded for socialism in the literary 
form of a series of letters addressed to ‘ John 
Smith, of Oldham, a Practical Working Man’. 


Love of Mankind 


These books reveal a man rather than a mind. 
They sprang from the heart and their dynamic 
was hatred of suffering, and a warmth of feeling 
more Latin than British. To say that is not to 
gainsay Blatchford’s intellect. His force as a 
controversialist was proof enough of his intellec- 
tual capacity ; and it was harnessed to a compicte 
honesty of purpose. 

Blatchford had shifted by logical steps towards 
the determinist position. He felt that moral 


choice had no part in the actions of men, these 
being pre-determined by heredity and environ- 
ment; every act, good or bad, being the end- 
product of external environmental agencies and 
the resolution of internal impulses and desires. 
Believing this, he saw all men as victims to be 
pitied rather than condemned; though how 
determinism accounts for the phenomenon of 
remorse raises a somewhat thorny point. 

Through all he wrote one finds abundant evi- 
dence of Blatchford’s love of his fellow man and 
a deep consciousness of the tragedy of life. Even 
those who were most bitterly opposed to his 
hostility to Christianity held him in high esteem. 

For example, G. K. Chesterton, a convert, and 
more Catholic than the Pope, wrote, after cross- 
ing swords with him: ‘Very few intellectual 
swords have left such a mark on our times, have 
cut so deep, or remained so clean. His triumphs 
were the triumphs of a strong style, native pathos 
and picturesque metaphor ; his very lucidity was 
a generous sympathy with simple minds.’ 

Bernard Shaw said of him: ‘There are few 
men who can write as Nunquam [his pseudonym] 
does, with conscious and strong feeling; and yet 
without malice. Above all, he has that power of 
getting people’s point of view which enables him, 
when he is not writing persuaders to socialism, to 
follow the trade of Shakespeare and Dickens.’ 

Without bitterness, Blatchford wrote on one 
occasion, following an onslaught of criticism from 
clerical sources: ‘I have been called an Infidel, 
a Socialist and a Fatalist. Now I am an Agnostic 
or Rationalist, and I am a Determinist, and I 
am a Socialist. But if I were asked to describe 
myself in a single word, I should call myself a 
Humanist. Socialism, Determinism, and Rational- 
ism are factors in the sum: and the sum is 
Humanism.’ 

Blatchford’s private life was innocently happy. 
He married very young, on thirty shillings a week. 
His wife, Sarah Crossley, had little education, but 
she made her man an ideal mate, and there is 
something touching about the terms Blatchford 
used of her as an old man and a widower. It is 
reminiscent of Dr Johnson’s long and loving 
memory of a dead wife. 

It is often said that Blatchford recanted in 
old age, abandoning his life-long position as a 
materialist. He gives his own version of the 
matter in his autobiography, My Eighty Years. 

W. T. Stead, the once-celebrated editor of the 





Review of Reviews, who perished in the Titanic 
disaster, had become a convinced spiritualist. He 
persuaded Blatchford to ‘sit’ for Mrs Leonard, 
a well-known medium, Stead for long had been 
a great admirer of Blatchford, dubbing him ‘ The 
People’s Plato’. He would be a great catch for 
the spiritualist movement, if converted. 

Stead had at first suggested an experiment with 
automatic writing, but Blatchford could make 
nothing of it. He sat for Mrs Leonard. The 
result of this séance was more rewarding. It 
took place shortly after Mrs Blatchford’s death 
in 1921, when Blatchford was emotionally condi- 
tioned by grief. 


Emotion versus Reason 


That séance left Blatchford almost certain that 
his late wife had communicated; and further 
séances that followed reinforced a new-found 
belief in the survival of bodily death. 

‘And yet’, he wrote, ‘does it not seem too 
good to be true? Oh, believe me, I cannot shake 
nor ignore the evidence. My doubt is quite illogi- 
cal and therefore quite human.’ It is a sort of 
ambivalence in which emotional longing pulls 
against reason, and produces the mental conflict 
of mutually incompatible ideas. 

In somewhat similar circumstances Sir Oliver 
Lodge, grieving the loss of a beloved son in war, 
wrote in Raymond of his conviction that his 
son had communicated. And similarly today, 
Lord Dowding reports communication with pilots 
killed in action. 

Such conversions to spiritualism occur fre- 
quently in the old. They may be worthy of 
serious examination as cracks in that door which 
divides the world we know from the world in- 
visible. On the other hand, these conversions may 
belong to the realm of psychopathology, to those 
strange changes which occur in old age. 

Here the point is that Blatchford’s old-age 
conversion to spiritualism, while it raises another 
issue, does not in any way impair his devastating 
destructive criticism of orthodox Christianity. 
Nor does it invalidate all that he wrote over the 
long years of his active life as a humanist propa- 
gandist, for in that autobiography in which he 
mentions the coming of this late hope he does 
not recant anything he preached throughout the 
long years of his intellectual vigour. And his atti- 
tude towards the problems of life remained to the 
end what it had always been, that of a humanist. 


Getting to Know 
the Moon 


by CLIVE BEECH 


This article describes what 
the first men to land on 
the moon are likely to see 


HE failure of the American Pioneer rocket 

to reach and circle the moon last October 

was a disappointment considerably offset 
by the wealth of invaluable material it did trans- 
mit to earth on its journey of over 70,000 miles. 
At the time of writing, further attempts each 
month are envisaged when the moon is nearest 
to us, and man’s first conquest of his satellite 
seems certain in the immediately foreseeable 
future. As things are, then, human interest in 
the moon will grow increasingly until men first 
set foot upon its rocky face, and all its secrets 
are known. 

What is on the moon? It was hardly surprising 
that the existence of the moon should have 
caused immense speculation among the first intel- 
ligent beings on earth, but mankind had to wait 
until the seventeenth century and the invention of 
the telescope to advance its knowledge at all. 
Then it was seen that although the moon had a 
physical surface of the type we would easily 
recognize, it was barren and rugged beyond our 
imagining. 


The Lunar Face 


The friendly ‘face’ of the moon was nothing 
more than a series of darker shadows caused by 
the contours on its surface. As observational 
methods improved, the spots and markings were 
identified as monstrous mountain peaks, vast 
rocky craters, cracks, channels, and rills. The 
large darker-looking areas, devoid of the typical 
moon-craters and known since the time of Galileo 
by the Latin word maria, or seas, were seen to 
be flat plateaux, completely dry now, though they 
may once have been covered with water. 

Human diligence has for centuries been directed 
at the fixed face of the moon and its surveying 
in conventional terms. The first so-called map of 
the moon appeared as long ago as 1645, but not 
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until 1775 did a really reliable, if cursory one, 
appear. Today, there are several standard charts 
drawn with great accuracy, notably that by 
Wilkins (1946), of which the original was 25 feet 
in diameter, drawn to the scale of 300 inches to 
the moon’s diameter of about 2,200 miles. It 
shows every feature so far discovered by remote 
observation, including some 100,000 characteristic 
small craters, many of which have diameters 
measurable in yards only, compared with, say, the 
famous Mare Imbrium, or Sea of Showers, that 
largest dark area at the top left of the moon’s 
face, some 700 miles wide at its centre. 

A great many of the moon’s visible features 
have been given accepted names, some in Latin 
and some commemorating the friends, relatives, 
and imaginings of lunar surveyors since the 
seventeenth century. Many of these have an oddly 
archaic ring in this age of planned space travel, 
but long scientific usage seems likely to give them 
permanence. 


What May be Found 


All prospective moon travellers will start with 
the standard moon charts, but of course these 
all show only the 55 per cent or so of the Junar 
surface we ourselves see. It is a primary aim of 


current moon rocketry to secure some pictures of 
the ‘ back’ of the moon, which we never see. 
The surface of the moon, then, is much affected 
by a puzzling array of rings, indentations, peaks, 
hollows, and fissures. It is also probably totally 
covered with a fine larval dust, or volcanic ash, 
produced by the gradual disintegration of the rocks. 
The so-called mountains may themselves prove to 
be vast heaps of undisturbed dust, and already 
astronomical pundits have begun arguing about 
the likely depth of this dust, some averring it is 
30-100 feet deep! However this may be. the 
main surface seems likely to be hard and rock- 
like. With a complete absence of water and air, 
there is no rain or wind, and so no weathering 
has ever taken place on the moon’s surface as it 
has on the earth. Dust mountains, undisturbed 
through zons, could exist, and added to the 
unknown but fully expected difficulties of the 
fissured and deeply honeycombed under-surface, 
might make progress over some lunar landscapes 
more hazardous than is usually imagined. 
Without any atmosphere, the moon is a dead 
place, deserted, bleak, silent. The larger moun 
tains, if such they be, we know are of immen<e 
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height: they are regularly measured from the 
length of the shadows they cast, and some rise 
sheer to 25,000 feet. With the abundance of 
craters, most of which are assumed to be of 
volcanic origin (though some may have been 
caused by bombarding meteors from outer space), 
the moon’s terrain would be varied and difficult 
to see across when standing on the lower plateaux. 

Moon travellers will have to alter their con- 


America’s 52-ton Pioneer rose too steeply at first, 
but travelled 71,300 miles towards the moon 





ception of what the universe looks like, and also 
their notions of night and day. The sky from 
the moon will be quite black and dense, free of 
clouds or any haze, with the stars shining all the 
time. 

The lunar ‘day’ is very long, equal to 
fourteen of our days and nights, so there would 
be plenty of time to study the heavens with their 
myriads of tiny stars known only to us with our 
largest telescopes but clearly visible, bright and 
shining, from the moon. 

The heavens would be dominated by the moon 
itself, a great shining mass about four times as 
big as the moon looks to us, changing the same 
through various quarters. The earth would look 
familiar in some ways from memory of globe- 
maps, but also prominent upon it would be the 
gleaming white polar ice-caps, the bluish-looking 
areas of sea, the yellowish-brown or greenish 
land-areas, and over all the sphere the constantly- 
changing belts of white and grey cloud and mist. 
Even the ring of starlight surrounding the earth 
would be visible. 


Explorers’ Hazards 


Then, quite suddenly, the temperature, perhaps 
200° below zero, begins to rise, and a series of 


awesome red spikes appears against the jagged 
horizon. Sunrise, which takes an hour to com- 
plete, has begun. As the sun climbs in the sky 
its redness disappears and it becomes a bluish- 
white disc of intolerable brightness, throwing 
long dark blue shadows from every prominence, 
large and small, and filling open spaces with a 
luminous light quite unknown to earth dwellers. 
Gradually, the thermometer passes freezing point 
until at midday it stands at 215° F, or just above 
boiling point. Yet, curiously enough, a few inches 
beneath the surface would be just as cold as 
during the icy night, for without any atmosphere 
the sun’s rays would be reflected almost com- 
pletely without absorption. 

At last the sun would pass out of sight again 
behind the earth, to reappear once more from 
the other side. The unbearable cold and incan- 
descent light and heat would of course be but 
two of the handicaps of moon travel: with no 
air, talking would be impossible as sound waves 
could not travel; there could be no fire for 
cooking; rain or storm would be absent, but 
countless little meteoritic fragments might be a 
nuisance, each striking up dust as it hit the 


surface. Worst of all, the sudden change from 
dark to light, from cold to heat, would be made 
far more difficult to endure because the full 
intensity of the sun’s daylight rays would beat 
down on to the moon unfiltered as here by 
clouds, haze, and a dust-laden atmosphere. 

An odd feature of any moon trip would be 
the reduction in the force of gravity, which is 
there only about one-sixth of our own. Therefore 
a human being could perform physical feats six 
times as great as those on earth with the same 
expenditure of energy. One could jump six times 
as high, hop easily instead of just walking, or 
almost float along on ordinary steps. The great 
advantage of all this would be that the carrying 
of burdens, or manual work, could be undertaken 
without the usual strain. 

The first men on the moon would be primarily 
explorers, bent on discovering the exact conditions 
there, collecting samples of rock and dust, fossils 
perhaps if life once existed there, and surveying 
likely sites for future landings. They would of 
course have to wear pressure suits and breathing 
apparatus, and could leave their rocket only 
through an airlock. 


Women Preferred 


Later, perhaps, a more permanent base will 
probably be set up, possibly built of light alloy 
pressurized and sealed huts or cabins, inside which 
human beings could live without their space- 
suits, which they would have to don again when- 
ever they left it. This colony might well be 
designed as a semi-underground installation, for 
beneath the surface the hazards of temperature 
variations, radiation, and meteorite bombard- 
ment would be much reduced. Women may visit 
the moon, especially if US Air Force authorities 
are correct in their recent assumption that the 
feminine physical and mental make-up is more 
suited to these strange conditions than a man’s, 
not least because of woman’s ready ability to 
cope with long periods of boredom and inaction, 
which will be an inevitable part of all space travel 
and exploration. 

Ages of conjecture and remote study will even- 
tually be at an end, and the moon will be a 
celestial mystery no longer. But the moon will 
be only a beginning. What we shall find there 
will assuredly not be very inviting by earthly 
standards, but its close acquaintance will give us 
the key to the limitless universe. 
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RACIAL PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


by S. and V. LEFF 


Our contributors have unusual facilities for studying 
the conditions in which coloured pec le live in London 


ECENT events in America and in Britain 
R vreves once again how colour prejudice 

inhibits rational thinking, especially when 
living and working problems become acute. 

Instead of studying the difficulties in order to 
find solutions which would benefit all those who 
are attempting to co-exist in these ‘ friendly isles ’, 
people sent indignant letters to the papers, signed 
“More than disgusted’ and ‘*Ex-serviceman’. 
Others, younger and more impulsive, rushed with 
fists and knives against the coloured aliens (could 
there be a more provoking combination to young 
men already angry?). Even the editors of news- 
papers forsook the standards of an _ objective 
Press in the demand, loaded with race-hatred, 
that the coloured folks should go back to their 
own country. 

In fact, the immigrants themselves are more 
and more accepting this solution, in disappoint- 
ment and despair. It is, however, no answer to 
the difficulties which drove them here in the first 
place; neither does it solve the most important 
social problems which their presence in our midst 
has uncovered. 

What are the complaints laid against the 
coloured people? Are they justified? Can we find 
the causes? We might also ask, what complaints 
are levelled against our own country? If there 
must be disgust, should it necessarily be between 
our two peoples, plain and coloured? If there 
must be anger, can it not be mutually directed 
against conditions, and not people? 

Summing up all the reports, it seems that the 
two greatest sources of irritation are housing and 
employment. But these problems existed years 
before coloured people had become our everyday 
acquaintances in factories, shops, and _ streeis. 
Since the War, housing has become a chronic 
complaint, suffered by almost all sections of the 
community. The coloured people who arrived 
by shiploads, so confident of finding employment 
and good wages, naturally assumed that in Lon- 
don and the provinces they would find shelter if 
they could pay for it. 

The first shocks came when landladies even 
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with rooms to let explained that while they had 
no prejudice, ‘ perhaps their other tenants would 
object’. Sometimes of course there was no such 
apology. ‘No coloured, Jews, children, or dogs’ 
has appeared in more than one local newspaper 
in the ‘ rooms to let’ column. Where the coloured 
people did find accommodation they also found 
they were charged higher than average rents, from 
three pounds to four pounds ten shillings a room 
in one London borough, no doubt quite typical. 

Naturally, this has driven them to share with 
their family or friends, in order to ease the 
burden of rent. The difficulties were bound to 
increase as more immigrants arrived. In self- 
defence, some coloured families began to pool 
their money and with a prodigious effort managed 
to buy. houses. At once a new source of com- 
plaint erupted: ‘the exploiting, coloured landlord’. 

These landlords, following the way of all land- 
lords, do in fact try to make as much as they 
possibly can from their hard-won investment. 
Imagine the anger of a white tenant, already 
smarting under the usual grievances of all tenants 
in dilapidated properties, arguing about repairs 
and renovations with a coloured landlord. This 
warfare continues in many working-class and 
lower middle-class streets in our large towns. 
Where the houses are crammed full by coloured 
people only, they become a constant irritant, noisy 
and disturbing in the otherwise typically subdued 
atmosphere. Homesick in these cold grey streets, 
they play Calypso records loudly and too late at 
night; they sit on doorsteps and chatter; their 
homes become insanitary through overcrowding. 
They commit that awful social crime, ‘ they bring 
down the neighbourhood ’, 

Of course, there is justification in these com- 
plaints. But need they be a source of murderous 
hate between neighbours? Overcrowding and bad 
sanitation are a social evil which the coloured 
people have to suffer through circumstances they 
alone cannot control. Many white families share 
one tap on the landing or one lavatory; it is a 
problem for them and for the local health 
authorities, which they have to tackle together 





with the landlord, willing or not, coloured or not. 

‘But’, comes another common complaint, 
‘with their poor hygiene and low standards they 
are bringing ill health into the country. Is this 
fair to us or our children?’ This seems a likely 
accusation, but objective study shows it is 
founded more on prejudice than fact. 

According to a recent mass X-ray of the inhabi- 
tants of a London borough, there was more 
tuberculosis among the Irish immigrants living in 
the area than was found in the West Indians. A 
small group of Cypriots, only five in number, 
significantly all showed positive signs of tubercu- 
losis. The Irish showed three to seven times as 
many infected cases as English people of similar 
groups, and the West Indians in fact did not 
show more than the normal number of cases. 

The question of unemployment has only in 
very recent times become a matter of concern 
again to workers in industry. For some years 
after the War there was such a shortage of labour 
that employers were glad to take on ‘coloured’ 
hands ; the public soon overcame the surprise of 
having their fares collected by coloured conduc- 
tors or being served by coloured shop assistants 
in the popular multiple shops. However, as soon 
as questions of redundancy began to arise in 


more than one industry, the more important 
matter of * over-employment’ was sidetracked by 


hysterical attacks on ‘coloured people taking 
jobs from the British workers ’. 

One provincial newspaper added fuel to this 
inflammatory attitude by asserting that some 
trade unions refused to permit coloured workers 
to join the ranks. On the contrary, of course, 
trade unions are anxious to avoid the evil of 
coloured workers taking on jobs at lower than 
union rates and have from the beginning empha- 
sized the common interests binding all workers, 
whatever creed or colour. 

In any case, the coloured worker finds more 
obstacles than his fellow white when trying to 
find suitable employment. Some who are told 
by the labour exchange that there is work to be 
had find on applying that they are refused because 
of their colour. Others are given the lowest paid 
and unskilled jobs, irrespective of their abilities. 

It is true that many West Indians come here 
not fully trained, and certainly not acquainted 
with English factory conditions, and this is one 
cause of maladjustment which should be dealt 
with by their own authorities at home. On the 


other hand, cases should not occur such as that 
of the skilled worker who could only find employ- 
ment as a furnace-man, on whose low wages he 
could not maintain his family; or the qualified 
tailor who was paid less than his white counter- 
part. Many experiences such as these have em- 
bittered the coloured people to such an extent 
that in spite of the sacrifices they made to come 
here, and the bleak prospect at home, they will 
make desperate efforts to return. 

Their experiences in adjusting to our British 
way of life have not been encouraging in other 
respects. Most coloured people find themselves 
isolated and lonely ; very few social clubs go out 
of their way to welcome them, and even in the 
churches they feel out of place, although one 
Methodist Church was understanding enough to 
provide a special room where they could congre- 
gate together and worship after their own custom. 

In schools the children get along reasonably 
well, as children will if left to their natural incli- 
nations, which are to fight and play and learn 
together without the hindrance of adult prejudices. 
Out of school, things do not go so well, since only 
in rare cases do parents encourage their children 
to bring their coloured playmates home. 

Kindness has been shown to the immigrants in 
the one place where it is perhaps most appre- 
ciated, in the health service. The mothers, in one 
borough at least, and it must be typical, cannot 
speak too highly of the care and affection shown 
to their babies in the hospitals, clinics, and nur- 
series. Voluntary bodies have helped with winter 
clothing, prams, and other necessities, and it is to 
be hoped that this aspect of our welfare organiza- 
tion has taken some of the sting out of the 
thoughtless cruelty administered by others. 

However, there are those who adopt a rational, 
humanist attitude, without thinking much about 
it. These decent people and their behaviour 
towards their fellow men do not usually hit the 
headlines; at least, not until a tragedy occurs 
which makes it ‘news’, as for instance a recent 
road accident where a passerby stopped to help 
a coloured man who was in difficulties with a 
car and both were killed by an oncoming car, 
At the inquest the coroner said: ‘He was behav- 
ing as any Englishman should in going to the 
assistance of a man in difficulty, whatever his 
race or colour... How far-reaching the effect 
would be if such a precept did indeed become the 
basis of our national pride. 
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SCOTLAND LEADS IN EDUCATION 


by EVELYN E. GAVIN 


Eleven-plus worries are unknown in Scotland, where an 
alternative system has worked well for over a century 


T the 1958 conference of the RPA at 
Acai Mr Ronald Fletcher discussed 

humanist issues in education, and among 
them the ‘ problem’ of the comprehensive school. 
In England comprehensive schools are still at the 
experimental stage. Many teachers declare them 
to work well and to provide a sound alternative 
to the present eleven-plus system. They enable 
children of a wide range of intelligence and apti- 
tude to remain together under the same roof 
throughout their school careers. 

The immediate appeal is the democratic one, 
the satisfaction of seeing our future professors, 
clerks, and chimney sweeps playing in the same 
school yard and taking each other as friends. But 
there are many practical advantages, such as eli- 
mination of the eleven-plus ordeal and the provi- 
sion of a stable background against which 
grammar school subjects, technical subjects, or a 
selected number from each group can be taught. 
A child’s life at the critical age of eleven is safe 
from the upheaval caused by a change of school, 
teachers, friends. And for the administrators 
work is simpler. 

On the other hand, the matter is not so straight- 
forward as it seems, for ranged against these 
advantages are objections which show that the 
comprehensive school is a real problem. And the 
general conclusion at the conference was that no 
solution was likely to be found for a considerable 
time—in spite of Professor Levy’s apt comment 
about his own education in Edinburgh, which Mr 
Fletcher dismissed with a flattering remark about 
the Scottish system. But it seems a shortsighted 
policy to nurse problems and not to look around 
to see the ways in which they are solved in other 
countries, especially amid so much talk of empiri- 
cism. England is coming around to some of the 
Scots principles in the legal field. Why should she 
not consider what might be learned from our 
educational system? 

In Scotland there are three types of State (or 
public) school—the Primary School, for pupils up 
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to the age of eleven; the Junior Secondary 
School, with four higher grades; and the Senior 
Secondary School, with six, which may or may 
not have a primary department. A child attends 
the nearest school in his area, and if he happens 
to start his education at a primary school he 
transfers at eleven or twelve to a junior secondary 
or senior secondary school. This is the nearest 
resemblance in Scotland to the eleven-plus system. 
The difference is that whether a child goes to a 
junior or a senior secondary school he can still 
take ‘ grammar school ’ subjects. 


How the System Works 


The dull child may attend a’senior secondary 
school from his earliest years if it happens to be 
the only school in his district. Or there may be 
only a junior secondary school, which all children 
in the area attend until the age of fifteen, trans- 
ferring if they are not leaving to the nearest senior 
secondary school. In towns, on the other hand, 
where places are fewer and competition greater, 
an ungifted child may find himself allocated to a 
junior secondary school, since it is probable that 
he will leave at the age of fifteen. But he is still 
entitled to choose ‘ grammar school’ subjects and 
transfer, if he merits it, to a senior secondary at 
the age of fifteen. 

Whatever the pattern dictated by his residence, 
the child is assured of being taught a wide range 
of subjects throughout his educational career. 
The secondary schools provide courses in techni- 
cal, commercial, domestic, rural (in country areas), 
and all the ‘grammar school’ subjects leading to 
matriculation level. Thus there is no necessity for 
momentous decisions at the age of eleven. By 
fifteen, experience, performance and inclination 
will point the way ahead. There is little likelihood 
of regrets. 

In short the Scottish secondary schools are ana- 
logous to the English comprehensive school, the 
senior secondary with emphasis on grammar 
school education, the junior secondary with a 





slight emphasis on non-academic education. But 
the division is a completely flexible one and allo- 
cation depends to a large extent upon residence. 

There are, in addition, a number of schools 
which cater entirely for non-technical require- 
ments. But there is no additional benefit, apart 
possibly from a certain snob value, in attending 
one of these. Indeed, in some areas the compre- 
hensive type school has acquired a reputation for 
giving the best grammar school education. 

Here, then, is a comprehensive school system, 
observed in practice, and experienced. It is not 
a system of comprehensive schools imposed uni- 
formly, every school alike, but one that has 
grown up as all tried and accepted systems do, by 
custom and usage. 

How does it measure up to the criticism 
levelled against the comprehensive school in 
England and the comprehensive school as it is 
imagined in the minds of theorists? It is said that 
such a school presents the child with too vast a 
scale of potential. The child at the bottom of the 
scale may be unduly conscious of his position and 
suffer feelings of inferiority. 

This charge deserves consideration because it 
seems so plausible. But it does not describe what 
happens in practice. In the first place, the range 
of intelligence being what it is—normally distri- 
buted—the dull children are not in a minority ; 
in fact, when the number at grammar schools is 
deducted, the dull are in a majority. Thus there 
is a community of ungifted children who are often 
formed into a special class where all are of a dull- 
ness. But even the dullest child of a special class 
will not be more conscious of his dullness in a 
senior secondary school than he would in a junior 
secondary school. 


Dull and Bright Children 


A child’s level of aspiration is rarely over- 
whelmingly higher than his level of performance. 
He who is dissatisfied with his performance is 
dissatisfied because he has not quite reached his 
level of aspiration. The dull child may be un- 
happy at being poorest in his class, but not at 
being unable to carry ofl the Classics medal. 

If a course is adapted to a child’s level of intel- 
ligence and designed to allow a measure of self- 
expression and achievement, he will not pine 
because others are having different—to him, more 
arduous—courses, Indeed, it is common to ‘find 
pupils declaring their thankfulness that they? are 
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not put to grapple with such fearsome subjects as 
Latin and mathematics 

There is another side to the question. If we 
look at a group of children and the inevitable 
‘pecking order’ that emerges among them, and 
if we postulate that there will be more dissatisfac- 
tions in school life at the lower end than at the 
top of the order, it is clear that these dissatisfac- 
tions are unrelated to academic performance. The 
child at the top of the pecking order may not be 
the child who shines intellectually: the natural 
structure of the group in the playground is not of 
necessity the one which emerges in the classroom. 

Experience provides no evidence that the dull 
child is being swamped in the comprehensive sys- 
tem, and the same applies all the way up the 
The evidence is even stronger when we 
turn to the junior secondary school, for there the 
numbers at the top intellectually are fewer, and 
were they to become the natural leaders outside 
they would only leave the dull child in a cosy 
homogeneous majority. 

What becomes of the bright child who may be 
encouraged in laziness during a course which 
proceeds at the speed of the slowest? This danger 
hardly arises in the senior secondary school, where 
the ultimate standard is that of university matri- 
culation. In the junior secondary school it does 
present a danger, but not a serious one. A child 
is there for only three or four years, and at any 
time during that period he may, if his parents 
wish, transfer to a senior secondary school. Some 
parents make a point of having a bright child 
transferred at the age of eleven. Thus if parents 
are dissatisfied with the progress of a child able 
and destined for a senior secondary education 
they may take steps to place him in a school 
where the pace is commensurate with his ability. 

No system is perfect. There will always be 
minor flaws. But the Scottish system has worked 
well for almost a century. For the proof of the 
pudding, anyone may cross the border and view 
it for himself. Or he may look around at the men 
and women it has produced. 

Far too many English parents seem to be com- 
pletely uninformed and unconcerned about their 
children’s education. One reason why the Scot- 
tish system works so well is that it is understood 
and used intelligently and with enthusiasm. If 
English parents changed their mental attitude, a 
reorganization of the present system would inevit- 
ably follow. 


scale. 
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THE SUMMIT OF AZURKI 


by ERNEST GELLNER 


A sociologist studying the Berbers describes an 
experience on a holy mountain in the High Atlas 


that Mohamed was only buried at Medina by 

an accident, by a kind of mistake so to speak. 
He should have been buried near the summit of 
Jebel Azurki, a fine mountain in the High Atlas 
of Morocco; the camel carrying his body had 
already arrived there. Unfortunately the seden- 
tary tribe living in the valley to the West of Jebel 
Azurki, the people of Bougmez, habitually make 
much noise to frighten birds off their fields. They 
made such a row on this occasion too, that, un- 
wittingly, they frightened off the camel that was 
bearing the Prophet’s body. In terror the poor 
camel turned around to make the long return 
journey to Hejaz. The deep grave that was pre- 
pared, a large hole near the summit of Azurki, 
remains empty; a palm tree is said to grow under 
the eternal snow in the hole. As the snow never 
disappears, the presence of the symbolic palm 
tree, at the place where Mohamed’s tomb should 
have been, can never be checked. 

Such at any rate is the belief of the Berber 
tribes living around Jebel Azurki, all except the 
Ait Bougmez, the people of Bougmez, who are 
responsible for the misfortune. They do not talk 
of the episode, and it is impolite to mention it to 
them. They are not really culpable, for they had 
acted with no evil intent and in ignorance. 

Jebel Azurki is a splendid mountain, about 
3,700 metres high. Aerial reconnaissance by 
French ski experts has led to the conclusion that 
it has what may be the finest champs de neige in 
Morocco. Approaching the central High Atlas 
from the North, it seems to be its highest point. 
(The higher Irhil M’Goun, a four-thousander, is 
hidden too deep in the recesses of the Atlas.) 
Coming in spring, one sees Azurki as a magnifi- 
cent glittering shield of snow, a broad gently 
corrugated barrier of whiteness rising to the sky 
and towering over bare, brown, eroded canyon 
country under it. 

We first made an ascent of Azurki on skis a.d 
in utter solitude. For when in winter and spring 
its wide northern slopes are covered with deep 


I: is not widely realized by Islamic scholars 
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snow, the jebel is of no interest to the pastoral 
tribes. From the col, four hours of moving up on 
skis brought us to the summit; one hour of easy 
gentle skiing brought us down. The snows melted 
soon after, and we did not think we should be 
on the summit before some other spring. 

In summer, we came to think of Azurki as a 
friendly place, for the plateaux around its base 
are dotted with the black tents and herds of the 
hospitable, semi-nomadic Ait Atta of the Sahara, 
who come up here during the hot season when 
the sun has scorched and shrivelled the pastures 
in their home areas. They were ever ready to feed 
us with porridge, dates, meat stuck on skewers 
and, of course, tea, and to put us up under 
their tents. 

Unfortunately, in their large tents, while 
women are segregated from the men, the animals 
are not, and we came to the conclusion that 
though we have no objection to sleeping with 
sheep—cosy and tranquil animals—goats are not 
to be put up with; they are noisy, ever restless, 
nasty smelling beasts. Once goats were in evi- 
dence, only fear of offending our hosts prevented 
us from moving out of the tents on to the bare 
hillside. Once I spent a miserable night keeping 
the goats away by throwing stones at them—in 
fact, at anything that moved in the darkness. In 
the morning I discovered I had also been throwing 
at our host. He neither protested nor diminished 
his hospitality. 


Dynasty of Saints 


The human—and animal—fiood that populates 
the pastures around Azurki every summer with 
herdsmen from the edge of the Sahara re-enacts 
annually a drama that has been happening in this 
part of the Atlas for four or five centuries: the 
arrival of Sahara nomads and their conflict with 
the old-established sedentary population. In the 
course of the centuries, some of the Saharan 
tribesmen occasionally forgot to go back to the 
Sahara when the winter came; by conquest, alli- 
ance, and arrangement they wrested permanent 





homes to the north of Azurki and of the main 
Atlas watershed. By now, three large pockets of 
Ait Atta, of Saharan Berbers, are installed per- 
manently. They retain a sense of kinship with 
their ‘brethren’, as they say, far to the south; 
they have clan affiliation with men of Saharan 
oases who have never seen snow in their lives. 
The northernmost of these pockets are called Ait 
Atta n’Oumalou, meaning Ait Atta of the 
Shadow ; for living now on the northern slopes 
of the Atlas where the sun throws shadow at 
midday they are thought of as men of the shadow, 
men of the north. 

The relationship of these pastoral invaders with 
the older population is not one of constant war- 
fare, only intermittent conflict; and alliances are 
changeable (quite unlike what French scholars 
report of the Western High Atlas). A modus 
vivendi has been reached and boundaries fixed. 
For those Ait Atta who arrive annually a tem- 
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poral boundary has been drawn, a date before 
which they must not appear on the plateau, and 
another by which they must be gone. The per- 
manently local tribes make their herds consume 
as much of the pasture as possible before the Ait 
Atta arrive; when they come the locals retire to 
lower pastures permanently reserved for them 
alone. The French administration has under- 
written the arrangement; but every year the 
officer of the Affaires Indigénes has some cases 
of alleged or real premature arrival to sort out, 
and some Saharan shepherd will spend his 
precious time in the cosiness of the prison in the 
valley, rather than in the bracing air of his 
unwalled tent on the high plateau. (No walls— 
ergo, no windows; hence, I suppose, *‘ window- 
less nomads’.) It is interesting to note that the 
tribes which arrive annually have a system of 
double chieftaincy, one chief remaining in the 
permanent village in the south, the other moving 
up to the summits with the shepherding families. 
It is to be assumed that this arrangement has 
advantages similar to that of double kingship in 
Sparta, and that the two chiefs have ample oppor- 
tunity to slander each other. 

But the modus vivendi, the arrangement 
between the old sedentary tribes and the nomads 
from the south, needed some kind of sanction, 
some kind of authority to enforce it; otherwise 
it would have been too fragile. No governmental 
authority was known in the central High Atlas 
until the French arrived in the 1930s. But there 
had been something to give a kind of stability to 
the balance of power between the tribes, namely, 
a dynasty of hereditary saints, who exercised a 
religious sway and an odd kind of indirect 
authority. 


Mohamed’s Grave 


I have strayed somewhat from the mountain of 
Azurki in speaking of the people who live and 
annually commute around it. But I cannot think 
of that fine mountain except as resembling an 
off-shore rock rising from the sea, with the surf 
regularly moving up past it and then receding 
again; boiling up all around it in the clash of 
rising and receding waters. The moving waters 
around Azurki are human tides, driven north 
against and across the Atlas by the heat and 
poverty of the Sahara. 

When we mounted Azurki on skis in spring we 
did not expect to be on the summit again till 
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next year’s snows made it worth our while 
in terms of a lovely, continuous schuss. But we 
were wrong. We ascended it again in the middle 
of the summer’s heat, eve of Aid el Kebir (when 
all spirits are said to assemble there), 1955, in 
as curious, incongruous and oddly-equipped a 
party as ever reached a summit of 11,000 feet: 
the brother of the chief of the hereditary saints ; 
two Berber middle-aged women in slippers, com- 
ing up so that God should bless them and their 
husbands with issue; and a couple of Berber 
adolescents out for adventure and possibly to 
assist the chief’s brother. 

It was then that we learnt of Mohamed’s 
grave, and took part in what I believe must be 
the highest religious festival this side of Central 
Asia. Our party was not by any means the only 
one to reach the summit that evening. Similar 
parties, many of them larger, came from most of 
the villages and encampments for miles around 
Azurki, though I noticed no one from the people 
of Bougmez, the tribe who unintentionally frigh- 
tened away the camel with Mohamed’s body .. . 


Festival on the Summit 


The chief’s brother, our leader, went there as the 
official representative of his family, the noble here- 
ditary saints and arbitrators of the whole region. 
He came and took back with him soil from the 
summit for the rest of his clan. It would have 
been unthinkable for no distinguished member 
of that family to be present, any more than an 
important foreign country could fail to send a 
representative to a coronation. Such absence 
would be noticed, commented on, and might have 
political consequences. But while it would be 
unthinkable that no important member of that 
family be present, it is equally unthinkable that 
its present head and chief should come, at least 
to anyone who knows him, for he is fat and 
easily out of breath, and would never reach the 
summit. Hence his brother, younger, less power- 
ful in influence and much more powerful in body 
(he works more and he eats less), had to go 
instead. He is not an unduly pious young man. 
The festival involves spending all night on the 
mountain, and he spent much of it smoking either 
hashish or my cigarettes—a thing a pious Muslim 
would never do, least of all at a religious festival. 
He gave me a pipeful of hashish or kif as the 
Moroccans call it. 

The motives of the two adolescents were not 
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very interesting; they were required to help the 
chief’s brother in taking up a sheep that was des- 
tined to end its life on the summit of Azurki. 
More interesting were the two married women, 
Fatma and Tasherift. Fatma is half negro and a 
liberated slave, and one of the nicest women in 
our village; Tasherift—her name is a Berber 
corruption of sherif, noble, meaning descendant 
of the Prophet Mohamed—is, as her name sug- 
gests, of illustrious lineage, though personally she 
is poor. What the two women had in common— 
apart from the fact that they happen to be good 
friends—was that neither had ever succeeded in 
having children, much to their own and their hus- 
bands’ sorrow. Tasherift’s husband is in govern- 
ment service, having fought with distinction as a 
corporal in Europe towards the end of the last 
war. He only comes back to his wife a few 
months every year, to see whether she has made 
any money by weaving rugs and whether she 
might produce him an heir after all. Fatma’s 
husband also wanders about, working as an occa- 
sional labourer for richer families in the region. 
Both women would rise in their husbands’ eyes if 
they could produce a child. Both have tried giving 
donations to various shrines, and this having been 
without effect, decided to appeal to the Almighty 
by coming to the summit of Azurki, and spending 
the night there as custom prescribes. 

The summit of Azurki was covered with little 
huddled groups of people, sheltering behind such 
rock-outcrops as created wind-shadows, and mak- 
ing little fires to warm them during the night. 
All the sheep and food that had been brought up 
individually were put in a common pool; the 
sheep had their throats cut, were gutted and made 
ready for roasting on skewers. Later the pieces 
of mutton and other food were distributed, with- 
out much relationship to the size of the original 
contribution. Roughly: from each according to 
his rank and standing, to each according to how 
much he could eat. At most if not all Berber 
festivities, donations pass hands, sometimes from 
one group of people to another, but at others, 
such as on this occasion, by a group of people to 
itself, to celebrate its unity, even though it only 
be temporary. ‘To itself’ in the sense that indi- 
vidual contributions go to a central pool, become 
anonymous, and shares, possibly diminished or 
augmented, reach the donor as gifts later on. 

It is tempting to speculate concerning the origin 
of the festival and the legend of Mohamed’s 





intended tomb on Azurki. Berbers often attribute 
religious significance to trees, caves, cliffs, springs ; 
it is possible that the summit of Azurki was holy 
before the coming of Islam and that the story of 
the grave was a means of keeping up its local 
importance under the new religion. The interest- 
ing thing to note is that Berber saints and local 
holy places are not merely tribal cults, they are 
as often inter-tribal, giving rise to contact and 
inter-tribal festivities. The summit of Azurki 
belongs to no tribe and is visited by many. These 
saints and local cults, as much as the more 
abstract, universalistic religion of Islam, must 
have been responsible for giving otherwise distinct 
tribes a sense of community and mitigating their 
hostility and warfare. They are cults of the tribes, 
but not merely tribal cults. 

There were at least two foquaha present—men 
learned in the Koran and its Law and capable of 
conducting prayers. Some prayers were said in 
the evening, also some chanting. In the course of 
it one Woman went into a fit; she often had these 
fits, it was explained to me, and she was a woman 
of great religious gifts. Her fit took the form of 
a kind of primitive dance, hopping up and down, 
faster and faster, to the rhythm of the chanting ; 
faster and faster, in a kind of trance and oblivious 
of what went on around her, until at last she 
collapsed in exhaustion and unconsciousness. The 


men were quite unperturbed: they gathered 
around her and brought her round by chanting— 
laila laila lailalah, 
Muhamed rasul-Alah. 
She recovered in due course. 

The rest of the night was spent in eating, shiver- 
ing, huddling together in close groups in an 
attempt to keep warm. Those who have bivou- 
acked in mountains will know that it is mistaken 
to expect to be warmed by the rising sun; the 
sun's first rays seem to be a kind of shining ice, 
and to be even colder than the winds of the 
preceding night. 

When the cold light came at last in the East, 
long shadows appearing on the endless lines of 
hills, all the pilgrims turned towards the sun; 
they turned to pray, not for physical warmth. 
The prayers were conducted by the two learned 
men; they were long, synchronized and earnest. 
By the time they were finished, it really was 
beginning to be warm as well as light. In groups, 
all pilgrims began to descend Azurki. Our 
Tasherift cheerfully assured us that she was dead 
from her ordeal of cold and exhaustion, but we 
could see she was beginning to recover. We only 
hope that Azurki has been kind to her and Fatma, 
and that when we next visit the Atlas, they will 
both have had children. 

P.S., 1957.—They didn’t, but we did. 
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DID JESUS CLAIM TO BE GOD? 


by A. D. HOWELL SMITH 


The Christian Church was not united from 
the start about the divine status of Jesus 


Te those who say that Jesus was a man of 
extraordinary goodness, but still only a 
man, orthodox apologists are wont to 
reply: ‘ No, if he was not God, he was not good, 
since he claimed to be God, and no good man 
would do that.’ This argument is as old as St 
Augustine, who pressed the alternatives, Aut Deus 
aut non bonus. But one might argue that Jesus 
was mad, although a man of great insight and 
fine character, like Emmanuel Swedenborg, a 
genius who was certainly crazy, judging by his 
acts as well as his words. But one is not forced 
to believe that Christianity was founded by either 
an impostor or a lunatic. 


Confused Accounts 


Granting that Jesus spoke of himself in terms 
of divinity, what did he mean? Many religious 
leaders have appeared in Asia, and some in 
Europe, as incarnations or manifestations of God. 
Baha’u "LLah (‘Glory of God’), founder of the 
widespread religion of Bahaism, claimed to be a 
divine manifestation, and was known in his life- 
time as the ‘ Blessed Perfection’. All the evidence 
goes to show that Baha’u "LLah was morally esti- 
mable, and, though a mystic, sane and keen on 
social and political as well as religious reform. 
He never taught that he was the creator of the 
world, nor is there any ground for believing that 
Jesus made such a claim for himself. 

The Christology of the Gospels is rather con- 
fusing. All the Synoptists relate how Jesus, 
towards the end of his career, asked his disciples 
at Cesarea Philippi who they thought he was. 
Peter then acknowledged him as the Messiah. 
Jesus enjoined all his disciples to keep silence 
about his status. 

If this story is true, no Messiahship had yet 
been publicly claimed by Jesus. And yet he was 
hailed as the Messiah by the crowds who behcld 
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him riding an ass into Jerusalem, and it was as 
‘King of the Jews’, that is, Messiah—a seditious 
pretence in the eyes of the Romans—that he was 
condemned to crucifixion. According to the 
Fourth Gospel, Nathaniel greeted Jesus as the 
King of Israel and the Son of God long before 
Peter did. It is only in the Gospel of Matthew 
that Peter qualifies his acknowledgment of the 
Messiahship of Jesus by the added title of ‘Son 
of the Living God’. 

* Messiah ’ (Mashiach) is a Hebrew term, mean- 
ing ‘ Anointed’, of which ‘Christ’ (Christos) is 
the Greek equivalent. Kings and priests were 
consecrated by pouring oil over their heads. But 
the Anointed par excellence was the ideal ruler 
whose advent most, though not all, Jews had long 
been expecting. He would be a descendant of the 
half-legendary David, subdue the enemies of 
Israel as their king, and bring the whole world 
under his sway. The Pharaohs of Egypt were 
regarded as begotten by the sun-god Re. But 
Hebrew kings were not literally ‘sons’ of the 
national god. In a metaphorical sense Yahweh 
could beget them and bid them sit at his right 
hand. 


Son of Man 


What was true of Hebrew kings was, of course, 
true of the Messiah. Messianic status was a piece 
of flattery conferred by some Jews on certain 
members of the Hasmonean dynasty, whose rule 
of over half a century immediately preceded the 
Roman occupation of Palestine. The Hasmoneans 
were high priests as well as kings. The priestly 
status of the Messiah passes into the currency 
of Hebrew thought. The sect that penned the 
Dead Sea Scrolls seems to have expected two 
Messiahs, one a priest and the other a king. 

About a century before the Christian era the 
idea of the Messiah became blended—not for all 





believers in the coming king—with the idea of a 
mysterious ‘Son of Man’ awaiting in heaven the 
day of his manifestation on earth as the judge of 
the nations. The Book of Daniel (about 165 Bc) 
makes its supposed author see in vision a Son of 
Man descending with the clouds of heaven and 
receiving from the ‘Ancient of Days’ (God) 
kingship over all the nations. But this Son of 
Man is only a symbol of the ‘ Saints of the Most 
High’ (the Chassidim), who had opposed, even 
unto death, the fanatic attempts of the Syrian 
king, Antiochus Epiphanes, to hellenize Judaism. 
In the Book of Enoch the Son of Man becomes 
an individual. 

A number of texts in the Gospels present Jesus 
as the Messianic king. At the Last Supper, ac- 
cording to Luke, he promised his disciples twelve 
thrones from which they should judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel; they should be the assessors of 
Jesus on his return from heaven. The archangel 
Gabriel tells Mary that her son shall receive * the 
throne of his father David’. Other texts equate 
Jesus with the apocalyptic Son of Man. 


The Lost Document 


Wrede and other important critics doubt that 
Jesus ever claimed to be the Messiah. If he did 


not, it must have been very early rumoured that 
he did. A larger number of critics consider that 
the alleged self-identification of Jesus with the 
apocalyptic Son of Man is erroneous. It is gener- 
ally held that extracts from a lost document, 
known in critical nomenclature as ‘ The Little 


Apocalypse’, have been put into the mouth of 
Jesus by the Evangelists. 

Unless we reject as unhistorical all the accounts 
of the life of Jesus, we must admit that the com- 
ing of the Messianic kingdom, ‘ The Kingdom of 
God’, was the burden of his evangel. He was 
only concerned with the ‘redemption’ (political 
as well as spiritual) of ‘the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel’. To exhort them to repentance 
and a purer ethic, in preparation for the kingdom, 
was his constant task. He had not come to take 
away the sins of the world. The fall of Adam, 
which figures so conspicuously in St Paul's 
soteriology, is ignored throughout the Gospels. 
It seems more probable than not that Jesus 
assumed a Messianic role before the end. 
Whether he did so or not, to preach Messianism 
was to risk a charge of sedition. 

Jesus repeatedly called himself the Son of Man, 


which is equivalent to ‘The Man’. The prophet 
Ezekiel is so addressed by Yahveh. Outside the 
Gospels the New Testament rarely mentions the 
Son of Man. 

But did Jesus tell Caiaphas on the eve of his 
Passion that his judges would behold him as the 
Son of Man, seated at the right hand of God? 
All the Synoptics say so. But the basic features 
of the Passion story are taken from a single docu- 
ment, which is unlikely to be the work of an 
eye-witness, though it may very well embody 
historical matter. So we do not know if the High 
Priest asked Jesus whether he was the Son of 
God or the ‘Son of the Blessed’, Perhaps he 
merely asked: ‘Are you the Messiah?’ But a 
claim to Messiahship was not blasphemy. 


Gospel Contradictions 


Nowhere in the Synoptic Gospels does Jesus call 
himself the Son of God. In only two texts does 
he assume the title of ‘ the Son "—a term frequent 
in the Fourth Gospel, which differs so profoundly 
from its three predecessors One may well doubt 
whether Jesus ever called himself ‘ The Son’. 

Only in a few Synoptic texts does Jesus appear 
as more than human. In Matthew he is reported 
to have ordered, after his resurrection, baptism in 
the name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit. Only under pressure of the doctrine of 
Biblical infallibility can we regard this utterance 
as authentic. F.C. Conybeare has cogently argued 
that the text in question had originally the words 
‘in my name’, and that a copyist substituted the 
names of the three divine persons. Eusebius of 
Cesarea had certainly seen a manuscript with the 
surmised original reading; he quotes it and he 
argues from it. 

The Jesus of the Fourth Gospel says he is in 
the Father and one with the Father. Father and 
Son existed before the world was. But in the 
last prayer of Jesus before he goes out to Geth- 
semane God is distinguished from ‘Jesus Christ 
whom thou hast sent ’. 

The Pentecostal sermon of Peter is unitarian. 
Jesus is a man, who worked miracles and was 
unjustly put to death. God raised him to life 
and set him at his right hand. He has appointed 
him the Messiah and the Lord of the world, Was 
Peter only keeping the deity of his Master out of 
sight to avoid shocking his Jewish hearers? How 
then shall we interpret the prayer of Peter and 
John after they had been released from their 
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second trial before the Sanhedrin? Jesus is not 
prayed to. The apostles name him to God as 
‘thy holy Servant (Pais) Jesus’ (Acts iv, 30). 
When he is in the agony of death Stephen invokes 
Jesus because he sees him ‘ standing at the right 
hand of God’. 

The text (Acts xx, 28) which speaks of ‘the 
Church of God, which he has purchased with his 
own blood’ is incongruous with tbe rest of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and not easily harmonized 
even with St Paul’s teaching, which distinguishes 
Jesus from God, making God his ‘head’ and 
predicting the final surrender of his kingdom by 
the Son to the Father that God may be ‘all in 
all’. One is strongly inclined to substitute for 
‘Church of God’ the words ‘Church of the 
Lord’, which has some manuscript support. Jesus 
could be called the Lord because God had given 
him sovereignty over the world. 

The Ebionites, who survived until the fourth 
century or later, continued the religion of the 
earliest Jewish Church. They hated St Paul be- 
cause he refused to insist on adhesion to the 
Law of Moses as integral to Christianity. They 
were not believers in the divinity of Jesus when 
we first meet them in the second century, and it 
is unlikely that they ever were. Some may have 
given him an angelic status. How many readers 
of the New Testament have noticed that contra- 
dictory views of the origin of the status of Jesus 
as the Son of God appear there? An early manu- 
script reading of Luke iii, 22, known to Justin 
Martyr, makes the voice that sounded from 
heaven, when the apparitional dove alighted on 
the head of Jesus at his baptism, exclaim: ‘ Thou 
art my beloved Son; this day have I begotten 
thee.” The generally accepted reading, *‘ Thou art 
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my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased ’, is 
probably due to a copyist who saw heresy in the 
text as originally worded. 

Jesus became the Son of God at his baptism. 
We have here an adoptionist Christology. The 
text in question is a close echo of Psalm ii, 7, 
which is most probably part of the panegyric of 
a monarch of the Davidic dynasty or of one of 
the Hasmoneans. ‘ Begotten’ is a term of meta- 
phorical meaning. In Acts xiii, 33, St Paul is 
made to cite Psalm ii, 7, as a prediction of the 
resurrection of Jesus. This puts the begetting of 
Jesus at a later period than the above quoted 
reading of Luke iii, 22. 


The Church Divided 


In Luke i, 35, we find a third view of the origin 
of the divine Sonship of Jesus. Gabriel announces 
to Mary that the Holy Spirit will ‘ overshadow ” 
her ; ‘ wherefore that which is born of thee shall 
be called holy, the Son of God’. The adoptionist 
Christology is here left behind. The Sonship of 
Jesus is his essential nature, which only began with 
his virginal conception. 

‘Begotten of his Father before all worlds’ is a 
formula of the Nicene Creed (325) as revised by 
the first Council of Constantinople (381)—a for- 
mula in harmony with St Paul’s Christology as 
set forth in his epistles, but not with his speech 
at Antioch, as reported in Acts xiii; it is also in 
harmony with the Christology of the Fourth 
Gospel. 

Jesus did not first appear in Christian thought 
as the second member of a Trinity of co-eternal 
and co-equal persons. The history of dogma 
shows us how many were the phases through 
which the doctrine of the Incarnation passed, and 
with what bitterness and strife. A Church united 
in its Christology from the start is pure myth. 

Jesus long retained a status subordinate to God 
in many parts of Oriental Christendom. F. C. 
Conybeare writes: ‘From a hundred indicia we 
know that in the Semitic-speaking Churches of 
the East he remained a human figure for cen- 
turies ; and the Syrian Father Aphraat, as late as 
326 in Persia, is careful to explain in his homilies 
that Jesus was only divine as Moses was, or as 
human kings are’ (The Historical Christ, p 176). 
We may note here that the Jewish mystical philo- 
sopher, Philo of Alexandria, calls» Moses a ‘ god’ 
(theos) without intending to see in him an incar- 
nation of the Creator of the universe. 





WHAT DO THEY BELIEVE? 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


What Top People believe is different from the re- 
ligious dogmas they encourage the masses to accept 


T: those who want to size up intellectually 
and morally the contemporary presentation 
of Christianity by its ‘top people’, the 
Saturday religious articles in The Times are a 
never-failing thermometer. On a past occasion I 
examined their treatment of the dogma of the 
Ascension. I now propose to examine their treat- 
ment of the dogma of the Advent. 

To humanists who think I am about to flog a 
dead horse I may say at once that I shall do no 
such thing. I have some respect—even some sym- 
pathy—for people who through mere lack of 
education believe that a person over 1,900 years 
ago went up through the clouds to ‘heaven °— 
wherever that may be—and that the same person 
in due course will come back through the clouds 
to judge the living and the dead. I have no 
respect and no sympathy for people who believe 
no such thing, but who repeat, reprint, and broad- 
cast the story for reasons that have nothing to do 
with its truth. 

The Times of November 22 devoted its weekly 
half-column to ‘Preparation for Advent’. The 
anonymous gentleman who writes the half-column 
regretted that ‘too often’ Christians held the 
belief that a judge would sit ‘enthroned amid 
the clouds with the innumerable hosts of dead 
and living arraigned before that judgment seat’. 
This, the writer said, ‘never was divinely com- 
municated information’; it is a ‘symbol or 
parable’ which ‘cannot be literalized without 
manifest absurdities °. 

Well, this manifest absurdity happens to be 
what the creeds of the Church say. The Nicene 
Creed—which Christians in the fourth century 
were commanded to believe on pain of anathema 
—after affirming the deity, incarnation, crucifixion, 
resurrection, and ascension of Jesus Christ, con- 
tinues: ‘And he shall come again with glory to 
judge both the quick and the dead.’ This is today 
recited in our churches. The same dogma is 
enshrined in the medieval Dies Irae—still included 
in modern hymn-books. That graphic and lurid 


poem describes the ‘day of wrath’, when the 
world will burn to ashes, the judge will descend 
to the sound of the last trumpet, and the dead 
will appear before the throne to be awarded, 
according to their record, either the sentence of 
eternal fire or eternal rest with the blessed. Every- 
body in Christendom believed that until the 
beginning of free inquiry within the last few 
hundred years. But according to the gentleman 
who writes the half-column in The Times it is 
manifest absurdity. 

Very good! What does The Times gentleman 
believe? As usual, it is difficult to make him out 
for the cloud of words he emits. He talks of 
‘the relentless divine judgment from which the 
soul of man cannot escape, and in accepting and 
enduring which consists his initial hope of redemp- 
tion and salvation’; of ‘a purpose or purposes, 
necessarily future, such as can inspire all worthy 
and fruitful action’; of a ‘kingdom of God... 
eternally beyond human shaping, yet . . . daily 
shaped by whatever of vision, sincerity and 
strength there may be in the feeble wills of men 
strengthened by grace’. 

What in the name of wonder does all this 
mean? Of course, if you postulate an almighty 
God, maker of heaven and earth and of all things 
visible and invisible, to say that you ‘cannot 
escape’ is mere tautology. Everything that 
happens, has happened, or will happen is his 
doing. 

As an old Stoic wrote before the Christian 
era: ‘Lead me, O Zeus and Destiny! I shall 
follow unshrinking, and if I am cowardly and 
shrink, nevertheless I shall follow.’ In other 
words, we’ve got to go anyway, SO We may as 
well go quietly. But why call this a ‘divine 
judgment’? ‘Judgment’ implies an alternative, 
acquittal or condemnation. Here there is no alter- 
native. What will be, will be. You cannot change 
God’s mind, so what? 

As to ‘ purpose or purposes’ to inspire ‘ worthy 
and fruitful action’, the very word ‘ purpose’ is 
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anthropomorphic. It implies a mind limited by 
time, and a distinction of past, present, and 
future. We are so limited and therefore can have 
purposes. But God—if again we postulate his 
existence—is timeless. Past and future are eter- 
nally present. Such a being by definition does not 
‘purpose’. Whatever purpose or purposes there 
are in life are ours. The writer flounders in con- 
tradictions, to crash at last into a crowning 
contradiction. ‘The kingdom of God must be 
eternally beyond human shaping’, and yet ‘is 
daily shaped’ by ‘the feeble wills of men’. 
Beyond shaping, but shaped! I give it up. I 
prefer the Athanasian Creed. It is contradictory, 
but at any rate it is a fine composition, 

Why does The Times churn out this stuff week 


of the Establishment require that common people 
shall continue to accept uncritically religious 
dogmas drawn up centuries ago by men who had 
not attained the art of logical thinking. But the 
‘top people’ who write and read The Times have 
had a modern education and cannot themselves 
believe the dogmas in their plain sense. To justify 
their inculcation on other people, they need an 
esoteric interpretation for private consumption. 
The esoteric interpretation may be so contradic- 
tory as to be, strictly speaking, meaningless. But 
as it is not divulged to bottom people who don’t 
take The Times, that doesn’t matter. 

Personally I like words to have a meaning. But 
that, like preferring pictures that resemble some- 
thing or music that has a tune, is to write myself 


by week? 


Simply for this reason. The interests 


down a rank outsider. 


THEOLOGY ON A TIGHTROPE 


by J. B. COATES 


The author of ‘A Challenge to Christianity’ reviews 
the mental acrobatics of three modern apologists 


O gain a reputation as a 
theologian of distinction 
today means, in the first 
place, staking a claim to ortho- 
doxy, often by what seems to 
the critical observer a piece of 
intellectual tightroping, and, in 
the second place, making an ori- 
ginal contribution to what is 
still often called theological 
science. The theologians sur- 
veyed in Theology in Conflict, 
by Gustaf Wingren (Oliver 
Boyd, 16s) are all held to have 
made such a contribution. 
Nygren, the least known of 
the three, maintains that scien- 
tific questions, in which he in- 
cludes questions of historical 
evidence, must be kept distinct 
from religious questions. Prob- 
lems of truth in his view are in 
principle excluded from _ theo- 
logy. There is no way of assess- 
ing ethical values or religious 
experience by scientific or logi- 
cal methods. All the theologian 
can do is to describe the actual 
forms that religions, in particu- 
lar the Christian religion, have 
assumed. Every religion is 
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founded on some basic motif 
in the form of a religious affir- 
mation having ethical implica- 
tions. The basic affirmation of 
Christianity is the affirmation 
of God as Agape, or forgiving 
love, with its correlative value 
in human _ fellowship. The 
problem of becoming a Christ- 
ian is a problem of choice, of 
decision, of accepting or refus- 
ing to accept the worth of the 
basic Christian affirmation. 


Barth’s Mistake 


The underlying motive of 
Nygren’s system is the desire to 
secure Christianity against the 
assaults made on it by denying 
that religious problems are 
problems of science, of logic, 
of truth. The basic motive of 
Barthian theology is to guaran- 
tee the absolute authority of the 
Faith. Barth attempts to do 
this by emphasizing, to a degree 
that involves him in all kinds 
of contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, the superiority of God over 
man, the infinite distance that 
separates God from man. The 


Christian revelation, Barth 
maintains, comes from God 
alone as its true content is 
known by God alone. God 
Himself is known by God alone. 

Whenever man possesses true 
faith, it is God in man who 
believes in Himself. Barth feels 
impelled to undervalue all the 
works of man. The beautiful 
and moving words of Schleier- 
macher, because they proceed 
from man and not from God, 
are seriously misleading. Barth 
attacks natural theology because 
it is the work of man and so is 
corrupted by human sin and 
error. 

In Barthian theology God 
disappears into inaccessibility. 
God can only be known when 
through a miracle He chooses 
to reveal Himself, and even 
then the content of the revela- 
tion is known with certainty 
only by God. Barth fears to 
lower the transcendent dignity 
of God and so interposes the 
angels between God and man 
to do God’s work for Him on 
earth. He wants to emphasize 





man’s passivity in face of the 
divine revelation and so lays 
stress on the virgin birth, on 
the non-participation of man in 
the birth of Christ. But how 
can a God who cannot be 
known guarantee the truth of 
Christian belief? 

Wingren remarks truly that 
Barth’s theology is based on a 
fundamental mistake which he 
is unable to correct without 
destroying the foundations of 
his system. On his own presup- 
positions, the Barthian system is 
misleading because it is a 
human creation and perverted 
by sin and error. Barth’s basic 
motive is to establish the 
authority of the faith by main- 
taining that it proceeds from 
God, but he is compelled to 
deny all certainty to the Scrip- 
tures, to Christian witness and 
Christian theology, because they 
are manifestly human creations, 
because only God knows what 
God has taught. 


Bultmann’s Aim 


The non-Christian tends to be 
amazed at the extent of Barth’s 
influence in the face of the 


flagrant absurdities and contra- 
dictions of his teaching. What 
seems clear is that the under- 


lying motive which inspired 
Barthian theology, the desire to 
provide a counter to liberal 
Christianity by asserting the 
absolute authority of the faith, 
was widespread. 

The impulse’ behind _ the 
thought of Bultmann is to 
accommodate Christianity to 
what he regards as the most 
advanced movement in modern 
philosophy, existentialism. In 
all essentials his doctrine is 
identical with that of Heideg- 
ger. In Heidegger’s view human 
personality differs from all 
other entities in that it is a 
No-thing ; man is not an object 
with a defined nature like the 
objects of physical science; he 
is a possibility with a large 
area of choices open to him, 
able to make himself within 
sufficiently wide limits what he 
wishes to be. 

He may indeed allow him- 
self to be determined by social 
custom or established beliefs, 


or he may evade the responsi- 
bility of choice through a life 
of trivial distraction. But he 
may also become what Hei- 
degger calls an authentic per- 
son. He may build a personal 
faith and philosophy by inde- 
pendent decisions; he may 
achieve a rational control of 
himself and of his environment ; 
he may use his creative capa- 
cities for the realization of new 
possibilities. 


Rejection of Myth 


Bultmann identifies Heideg- 
ger’s ethics with the New Testa- 
ment understanding of human 
existence. The man in a state 
of sin, in the Christian sense of 
the term, is the man sunk in 
mere triviality or in the leth- 
argy of custom. The man of 
‘faith’ is the man who throws 
away the life of conformity and 
security to take responsibility 
for his life and open himself to 
an unknown future. His reach- 
ing out towards the future, a 
future seized by present deci- 
sion, is the New Life of the 
Gospel. Bultmann recognizes 
that he may seem to be arguing 
merely that Christian theology 
is the precursor of existential- 
ism. He seeks to reconcile him- 
self with orthodoxy by maintain- 
ing that man cannot achieve 
‘authentic’ existence by his own 
efforts alone, that he can only 
be set free by an ‘act of God’, 
through the Christian procla- 
mation of the act of redemption 
wrought through Christ. 

Wingren believes that Bult- 
mann has in fact abandoned all 
the essentials of the Christian 
position. Bultmann is concerned 
to ‘demythologize’, and this in- 
volves him in the rejection of 
the miracles and of the physical 
resurrection of Jesus. But, asks 
Wingren, is not Bultmann’s 
conception of ‘an act of God’ 
‘mythology’ in Bultmann’s sense 
of the term? Is not Bultmann 
bound, if he is to be consistent, 
to interpret Heidegger’s concep- 
tion of authentic personality 
naturalistically? To argue that 
the life of responsible freedom 
with which Heidegger is con- 
cerned is only attainable 
through the Christian revelation 


is unplausible in the highest 
degree. 

To the humanist all the basic 
elements of the _ historical 
Christian doctrine seem to have 
disappeared in these new Pro- 
testant theologies, however in- 
spired they may be by a desper- 
ate effort to save the authority 
of the traditional faith. Also 
what is new in these interpreta- 
tions appears to be not only 
fallacious but unplausible. 
Nygren holds that we have to 
decide for or against the tradi- 
tional Christian affirmations. 
But humanism is rooted in the 
entire human tradition, con- 
cerned to avail itself of what- 
ever is valuable in Hellenism 
and Eastern thought as well as 
Christian ethics, and is not 
called upon to make any such 
choice. 

Barth argues that man must 
rely not on his own powers but 
on the unique and final revela- 
tion of truth offered by God 
through Christ. But on Barth’s 
own showing God is unknown, 
so that man has no choice but 
to use his own resources, and 
Barth’s works are the expres- 
sion of his own opinions. Bult- 
mann maintains that man is 
not capable of taking advantage 
of modern philosophical wis- 
dom without the help of reve- 
lation, but the truth is precisely 
the opposite, that faith in reve- 
lation tends to weaken man’s 
capacity for philosophical 
understanding. ; 

In view of these desperate 
theological shifts it may seem 
surprising that the position of 
the Churches in recent years 
appears to have strengthened 
rather than weakened, and 
church-going in America in par- 
ticular is said to be on the 
increase. Humanists should ask 
themselves seriously what is the 
reason for this. Is it not per- 
haps in large part because 
humanism still stands in the 
public mind for something 
mainly negative, that the con- 
ception of humanism as a body 
of positive belief capable of 
meeting the needs of the world 
society which has now to be 
created has as yet made little 
impact? 
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ON THE AIR 











A PHILOSOPHER IN THE DOCK 


by A. D. COHEN 


DID not see the Pope’s 
| Coronation on BBC televi- 

sion. From all accounts it 
was a great technical achieve- 
ment, made possible incidentally 
by the science his Church did 
her best to strangle at its birth, 
as we have just been reminded 
by Prof Bernard Lovell in the 
first of his Reith lectures. It 
was also, I have no doubt, a 
splendid spectacle in __ itself. 
‘Bread and Circuses’—especi- 
ally circuses—is an old Roman 
recipe. 

The point here is_ that 
the Roman Church numbers her 
followers by the million all over 
the world. How can 500 million 
Catholics be wrong? you ask 
yourself. Why not? As Bar- 
bara Wootton, in a_ recent 
‘Frankly Speaking’ programme, 
put it, religion is something a 
grown-up does not need; and 
the children of the Church are 
held perpetually in statu pupil- 
lari through ignorance and fear. 


The Russellian Touch 


So thinks Bertrand Russell. 
‘Fear is the great promoter of 
religious belief’, he declared in 
‘Press Conference’ (BBC TV) 
while answering questions put to 
him by four young journalists. 
The erect figure, with its shock 
of white hair, ascetic face, and 
alert yet unruffled air, com- 
manded respect—and got it, 
though the Pressmen did not 
necessarily share all his views. 
They were, however, those of a 
man who knows his own mind 
and is not afraid to speak it. 

What Earl Russell feels about 
the H-bomb we knew already. 
If general disarmament cannot 
be had, he would prefer surren- 
der to extermination. In _ his 
view love is not a panacea, but 
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one didn’t go about shooting 
the people one didn’t like. He 
himself liked the human race 
(‘on the whole’—a_ typically 
Russellian touch). Unilateral 
disarmament might ease tension 
by removing fear. He distrusted 
politicians: they are too clever. 
Scientists, on the other hand, 
lack the power to persuade ; but 
they are not arrogant, as some- 
one suggested. He had just 
returned from an international 
gathering of scientists at 
Geneva, where he found great 
understanding and agreement 
among scientists of both East 
and West. Those in Govern- 
ment employment accept the 
present position on _ nuclear 
weapons, but not the others. He 
disapproved of Fuchs because 
Fuchs broke his oath, which is 
wrong. He did not admire 
everything in the American way 
of life, but admitted that by our 
standards it was preferable to 
communism. At the same time 
communism might be a neces- 
sary phase in the industrializa- 
tion of Asian countries. The 
Industrial Revolution here had 
also led to appalling cruelty and 
harshness. 


No Fear of Death 


After some more questions of 
a general kind came what for 
me was the most rewarding part 
of a programme that tended to 
be somewhat ‘bitty’. Asked 
whether he was afraid of 
death, Bertrand Russell replied 
‘Not in the slightest: I have had 
a very comfortable innings’. Q. 
Do you feel the need of a per- 
sonal religion? A. Not in the 
least. Q. Do you foresee any 
kind of exis ence after death? 
A. None wh:tever. Q. Do you 
have anythins in your mind as 


your last message to the world? 
A. 1 have not thought out any. 
Q. What odds would you lay on 
the successful survival of the 
race? A. I think it is an even 
chance whether at the end 
of the present century there 
will be any human being left 
on earth. 


Rowse’s Tirade 


Replying to a final question, 
he enumerated (rather in the 
manner of Marcus Aurelius in 
the ‘Meditations’) the many 
good things he had enjoyed in 
life—the acquiring of know- 
ledge, personal relations, the 
beauty of Nature. What he did 
not mention was the persecution 
and ostracism he had also 
undergone for the sake of his 
ideas, which have not always 
followed the common rut. We 
had an example of this hostility 
within a few days of the broad- 
cast, when Dr A. L. Rowse took 
it upon himself, at a PEN 
meeting, to denounce Russell 
as one of those intellectuals 
who meddle in matters about 
which they know nothing. As a 
matter of fact, Dr Rowse was 
answered in advance during the 
broadcast itself. There Bertrand 
Russell spoke of the unavailing 
cleverness of politicians. After 
all, the business of the doctor 
(intellectual) is, I suggest, to 
diagnose and prescribe; it is 
not his business to see that the 
patient takes his medicine. Dr 
Rowse’s splenetic outburst re- 
calls Baldwin, who, according to 
Mr G. M. Young, also dis- 
trusted intellectuals, saying “The 
intelligent are to the _ intelli- 
gentsia what a gentleman is to 
a gent’. Lord Russell is no 
gentleman, God be praised, but 
a great man. 





HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


PSYCHIATRY IN THE BRI- 
TISH ARMY IN THE SEC- 
OND WORLD WAR, by 
Robert H. Ahrenfeldt (Rout- 
ledge & Kegan Paul, 35s). 
Although this book is heavy 
going for the ordinary reader, 
it tells of a struggle which is 
of vital importance to all of us 
who wish to_ see scientific 
method applied more widely to 
the problems of life. The 
struggle, of course, was to per- 
suade the authorities that psy- 
chology could be a valuable aid 
in the conduct of war. Some 
ground was won in the 1914-18 
war, but old prejudices die 
hard. Churchill wrote in a min- 
ute in 1942: ‘I am sure it would 
be sensible to restrict as much 
as possible the work of these 
gentlemen (i.e. psychiatrists) 
who are capable of doing an 
immense amount of harm .. . 
There are quite enough hangers- 
on and camp-followers already.’ 
The mistake was to suppose 


that psychiatrists were a lot of 
cranks who would try to find 


excuses for manifest malin- 
gerers. Gradually, wiser coun- 
sels prevailed. The dependence 
of morale on leadership became 
clearer and one of the principal 
tasks of the army psychiatrist 
was to participate in personnel 
selection. Experience showed 
that what used to be regarded as 
cowardice was nervous exhaus- 
tion. Just as a machine breaks 
down when overworked, so a 
man can take so much stress 
and no more. The limit of the 
average soldier was considered 
to be about 200 to 240 aggre- 
gate combat days. It was found 
that a man reached the peak of 
his effectiveness in the first 
ninety days of combat and after 
this his efficiency began to fall 
off until he became quite use- 
less. It would take six months 
to make him effective again. 
This wastage could be lessened 
considerably by allowing a four 
days’ rest out of the line once 
a fortnight. The RAF also 
appreciated this fact, and bom- 
ber crews were grounded for a 


period after thirty major opera- 
tions. Yet there were brasshats 
who still advocated the death 
penalty for desertion and 
‘cowardice’. Over 3,000 death 
sentences were imposed in the 
1914-18 war and I1 per cent 
were carried out. That the death 
penalty was not a deterrent is 
proved by the fact that there 
were fewer desertions between 
1939-45 when it did not exist. 

Psychiatry also played an in- 
valuable part in the resettlement 
of prisoners of war. After their 
first elation at being free many 
of them showed delayed neuro- 
tic symptoms which would have 
led to grave difficulties if they 
had not been treated with sym- 
pathy and understanding. Many 
of the lessons learned in war 
can also be applied in peace. 
There is a fascinating story yet 
to be told of the human impact 
of the wartime psychiatrist—but 
it would be another sort of 
book. 


KURT SCHWITTERS IN 
ENGLAND 1940-48, by Stefan 
Themerson (Gaberbocchus, 25s). 
Futurism (so unfortunately 
named), Merz, and the Dada 
movement have been largely 
forgotten, but memories will be 
revived by the appearance of 
some of Kurt Schwitters’s writ- 
ings in English, together with 
reproductions of his strange art. 
The ordinary reader, innocent 
of these queer bypaths, will 
think he is in Goonland. Merz 
is the nonsense world of the 
Jabberwocky minus its humour. 
Mr Themerson, in his introduc- 
tion, treats it with deadly seri- 
ousness and seems to think that 
to do what you please with lan- 
guage is one of the inalienable 
human freedoms for which 
Milton fought. By upsetting the 
categories of normal thought 
you are supposed to be striking 
a blow at the foundation of 
order. You are putting Wittgen- 
stein’s Tractatus into practice. 
This is a solemn way to justify 
offering the public as a picture 
(named a collage) the putting 


together of such disparate ob- 
jects as a railway ticket, a 
flower, and a bit of wood. Or 
passing off two lines as a poem, 
occupying a whole page: ‘When 
I am talking about the weather, 
I know what I am talking 
about.’ 

The point about these move- 
ments is that there is no way of 
distinguishing between what is 
meant to be genuine and a 
parody of it. But there is no 
need to get hot under the collar 
if some people enjoy this sort 
of thing. 


FOUR MODERN GHOSTS, 
by Eric J. Dingwall and Trevor 
Hall (Duckworth, 15s). No 
safer guides in the treacherous 
region of psychical research can 
be found than the part authors 
of the SPR report on The 
Haunting of Borley Rectory, 
which caused a minor sensation 
in 1955. Now these seasoned, 
hard-headed investigators have 
turned their attention to more 
cases of alleged haunting and 
poltergeist activity which, be- 
cause of the initial difficulty of 
providing a natural explanation, 
attracted serious attention. What 
is abundantly clear is that hap- 
penings which seem baffling even 
to witnesses with no predilection 
for a psychical explanation look 
very different when examined 
by trained observers. There is 
good reason to believe, for ex- 
ample, that strange noises in so- 
called haunted houses have 
sometimes been due to subsi- 
dence. That subterranean water 
was the cause of the phenomena 
at a doctor’s house at Ousedale 
in 1956 seems to have been 
demonstrated beyond doubt by 
the evidence of the tidal periods 
of the Ouse and its connection 
with an underground sewer. The 
effect of mystification on sugges- 
tible people can easily produce 
hallucinations. On the other 
hand, the authors do not think 
that the displacement of large 
objects (as in poltergeist cases) 
could occur in this way without 
grave damage to the house. 
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They examine in detail the cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the 
alleged York Museum hauntings 
in 1954 and reach a sceptical 
conclusion. The Rosalie mater- 
ializations, to which the late 
Harry Price gave such publicity, 
turn out to have been in all 
probability a product of his 


notoriously fertile imagination. 
The fourth case examined is the 
Runcorn poltergeist, 1952, which 
the President of the SPR 
thought to be due to under- 
ground water. But a mistake 
about the date of the high tide 
of the Mersey and the absence 
of crucial tests makes it impos- 


sible to pronounce any verdict 
with confidence. The reader of 
this absorbing book will be |im- 
pressed both by the open- 
minded attitude of the authors 
and the reluctance of ‘ghosties, 
ghoulies and things that go 
bump in the night’ to meet 
seasoned investigators. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 








POLYGAMY IN AFRICA 


Sir,—I have read with mixed 
feelings ‘Polygamy in Africa’ in 
the November 1958 issue of 
The Humanist. Avid for know- 
ledge in all that relates to social 
progress in Africa, Mr Ezea- 
basili had tried to develop in 
this article a challenging thesis, 
informative as it is provocative. 
Yet I fail to see why ‘unquali- 
fied’ polygamy as an African 
institution should not be con- 
demned in modern Africa. In 
primitive times polygamy could 
be justified when it meant a 
host of children doomed to per- 
petual servitude as farmhands to 
sustain the dornestic economy 
on their father’s mighty acreage 
of land, or when it bequeathed 
to him in war-time hordes of 
allies in his brothers-in-law and 
a ‘formidable’ array of warriors 
in his children. Besides, in those 
days children knew nothing of 
school education, with all its 
benefits to the individual and to 
mankind in general. 

Then a father’s duty did not 
consist in more than rearing, 
with the coarse plenty of his 
farm yields, offspring up to the 
age of about twelve years and 
thereafter throwing them on to 
the farm. But we now know 
that a father will be failing in 
his duty, and therefore not 
worth his salt, if he cannot meet 
the material needs of his 
children. 

That is the perspective from 
which I look at the present-day 
polygamist in Africa. He may 
have over fifty children (brothers, 
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half-brothers, sisters, and half- 
sisters) all attending school. Ten 
of these may be making the 
grade in class; yet one or two 
may turn out exceptionally 
good scholars, who are invari- 
ably denied university education 
on the plea that other children 
would want to be brought up to 
the high-school standard which 
the brilliant boys have credit- 
ably struck and that there would 
not be sufficient funds to foot 
both university and high school 
bills. 

So that if such a polygamist 
must satisfy the legitimate aspi- 
rations of all his children he 
must be very wealthy indeed. 
And this is where the word ‘un- 
qualified’ in my first paragraph 
becomes germane to the argu- 
ment. Polygamy in modern 
societies is only justifiable in 
very rich families. 

All the same, I feel it is 
wrong for foreign missions to 
impose monogamy on adherents 
seeking full membership of the 
Church overseas and to deny 
polygamists the right of full 
membership. —C. D. Grttis- 
Harry, /keja, Nigeria. 


Soviet Communism 

Sir,—With reference to Mr 
Robertson's letter in your Octo- 
ber issue, | admit that I was 
using the term USSR _ rather 
loosely. I do consider his dis- 
tinction between the USSR as 
a State and communism to be 
quibbling. 


My contention is that the 


advocates of the Russian type 
of communism, i.e. the USSR 
interpretation of Marxian doc- 
trines, are bent on the liquida- 
tion of all governments that 
oppose it and the setting up of 
States that uphold it, whether 
technically under the control of 
the USSR as a State or not. 
His statement that the USSR 
does not dominate China is be- 
side the point. If the Chinese 
type of communism does not 
coincide with that of the rulers 
of the USSR, it would seem, 
from the quotations in my pre- 
vious letter, that they will at- 
tempt to bring it into line, as 
they apparently want to do in 
the case of Yugoslavia—G. 
STREETEN, Martock, Somerset. 


Sir,—Mr Streeten appears to 
me to misinterpret the sense of 
the communist statements which 
he quotes. I can best illustrate 
this by referring to the historical 
situation some seventy million 
years ago. At that time the 
earth was dominated by the 
enormous dinosaurs, though the 
inability of these monsters to 
cope adequately with their en- 
vironment was to lead to their 
extinction and replacement by 
certain insignificant _ rat-like 
mammals. These mammals cer- | 
tainly did not offer a military 
threat to beasts like Tyranno- 
saurus; but if they had been 
able to speak intelligently they 
might well have expressed their 
desire to strengthen their bur- 
rows as a protection for the era 








of revolution which they were 
entering. They might even have 
added: “Whether you like it or 
not, history is on our side. One 
day we will disinter you and 
put your bones in a museum.’— 
C. R. Wason, West Hartlepool, 
Durham. 


The Documents in the Case 


Sir,—There was no need for 
Tacitus to contact anyone who 
had been in Jerusalem. Mes- 
sianic agitation was not confined 
to Jerusalem or to Palestine. 

Tacitus began his official life 
under Vespasian and held office 
under Titus, Domitian, and 
Trajan. He must have known 
many whose official memories 
went back further still—e.g. the 
elderly Nerva, who had held 
office under Nero. They could 
have told him all that was offi- 
cially known of the origin of 
Christianity. Why should he 
soil his fingers with the riff-raff 
themselves? It simply wasn’t 
done!—ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON, 
Oxford. 


Spiritualism 
Sir,—Until Mr Ratcliffe has 


had a wider experience in 
mediumship, he is entitled to 
his present opinion. Trance has 
varied stages or degrees, which 
in the shallower state, the 
medium is ‘aware’, but in the 
deeper, is not. 

Mediums under attempted 
hypnosis by a hypnotist are 
usually taken in trance by the 
‘guide’, and not by the hypno- 
tist. I have seen the hypnotist 
severely lectured by the ‘guide’. 
There are several trance 
mediums in the country. Quite 
a handful in Manchester. I 
would advise Mr Ratcliffe to 
wait until he has had a wider 
and more varied experience in 
these matters before he attempts 
an opinion, or at least to pub- 
lish one.—A. Guy, Manchester. 


Sir,—With reference to my 
letter suggesting that ‘trance- 
mediums are self-deceived and 
by auto-suggestion in a state of 
hypnosis’, I have been asked if 
I think it right to endeavour to 


uproot a faith that gives conso- « heaven and earth out of nothing. 


lation to the bereft, and helps 
some to lead better lives. To this 
I would say that I hold the view 
that such subjects should be 
approached by what is usually 
termed the ‘scientific’ method, 
which is to ascertain what is 
the truth, regardless of conse- 
quences. And bearing in mind 
the fact that millions are mis- 
led, what appears to be falla- 
cious, and pernicious, should be 
ruthlessly exposed; come what 
may.—C. E. Ratc.irFe, Cleve- 
don, Somerset. 


The Illegitimate Child 


Sir,—On the subject of free- 
thinkers and illegitimacy (‘Per- 
sonally Speaking’, December 
1958), I can speak from experi- 
ence. When I had an illegitimate 
baby some years ago my free- 
thinking parents were very dis- 
tressed. This did not stop them 
from helping and caring for me, 
loving the child, and accepting 
him completely into the family 
circle. There was no question of 
having him adopted at any time, 
so the religious question never 
arose. 

Obviously many religious 
families do not behave in this 
unselfish way—hence the aban- 
doned babies and adoptions and 
the mothers who invariably 
insist on a religious upbringing 
for their children, similar to 
their own.—S. C., London, NW8. 


Cosmogony 


Sir,—The primary’ charge 
levelled against the humanist is 
that he is unable or unwilling 
to answer the question: ‘Who 
made the Universe?’ The word 
‘create’ is used unceasingly by 
the Church, and includes itself 
naturally, both in ordinary con- 
versation and in religious and 
philosophical discussions, in the 
latter case resulting in endless 
and futile argument. Nobody, 
except Spinoza, appears to 
pause and inquire what, if 
anything, the word ‘create’ 
means. 

Webster defines it as ‘to cause 
to exist’, and quotes Genesis to 
the effect that God . created 


Webster’s task was presumably 
to explain how words are under- 
stood, not their truth, so one is 
entitled to ask seriously does 
the word ‘create’ mean any- 
thing? The answer can only be 
in one’s conception of the Uni- 
verse. 

The Christian’s definition is 
ridiculous until he can answer 
the questions: What is 
nothing? ; What is the universe 
vis-a-vis God, a dream or a 
second reality? ; Who created 
God? All this is fooling with 
words. The conceptions are 
inconceivable. The only alter- 
native may also be inconceiv- 
able, but it is at any rate an 
hypothesis based upon experi- 
ence, however faulty, instead of 
upon selections of silly, mythical 
stories. The alternative of 
course is, an Infinite Universe 
of Matter and Mind, which 
knows nothing of time and 
space outside our Earth, and so 
knows nothing of creation— 
W. R. Price, London, NW3. 


Interlingua or Esperanto? 


Sirn—Mr E. N. Clark en- 
dorses Interlingua without hav- 
ing studied it, for he says ‘only 
a few hours of work apparently 
gives you real control’. 

Could Interlingua get together 
2,000 people from forty coun- 
tries and present in that lan- 
guage plays, literary competi- 
tions, debates, discussions, 
concerts, university lectures on 
atomic energy, etymology, the 
Declaration of Human Rights, 
etc? I think not. But Esperanto 
provided all this and more at 
its 43rd Annual Congress at 
Mainz in August 1958.—A. H. 
MIDDLEMAST, Bournemouth, 
Sussex. 


Religion at Sea 


Sir,—Musicians, _ especially 
pianists, employed by a well- 
known shipping line, are ex- 
pected to be conversant with the 
Church of England religious 
service. Failure to satisfy the 
Captain or Purser on _ this 
matter results in dismissal— 
Cosmo McMoon, London, WC2. 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


E send cordial greetings 
W « the season to our 
readers and to all kin- 


dred rationalist and humanist 
societies throughout the world. 
Which season the greetings are 
for may not be altogether’ clear 
since this issue is dated January, 
but is published (owing to the 
holiday period) before Christ- 
mas. But we are grateful for 
the support our well-wishers 
have given us during the past 
year and we shall do our best to 
deserve its continuance in 1959. 
. + ~ 


Unhappily it is impossible to 
live on goodwill alone. We must 
appeal to all whose subscrip- 
tions fall due in January to help 
our hard-pressed office staff by 
paying promptly. It adds much 
to their labours and to the costs 
if reminders have to be sent to 
the forgetful. 

Also—and this is not always 
realized—it is impossible to live 
on subscriptions alone. The 
overheads of an organization 
such as the RPA and the high 
cost of printing and _ postal 
charges must be met. We do 
not want to mark time but to 
advance. Attention is therefore 
drawn to the appeal on page 19 
to support our Development 
Fund. 

* ok * 

Until recently there were a 
number of separate funds de- 
yoted to specific activities such 
as the publication of this jour- 
hal, the provision of platform 
speakers, etc. These have now 
been consolidated in a single 


Development Fund, from which 
allocations can be made as a 
particular need arises. Those 
who so generously sent dona- 
tions in the past are therefore 
invited to send them to the 
Development Fund. No amount 
is too small, no amount too 
big. The RPA has played no 
slight part in the great trans- 
formation of the climate of 
opinion since the present cen- 
tury began. Fewer people than 
ever go to church, more and 
more people are science-cons- 
cious. The RPA has hastened 


this social change, but it must 
not lose the initiative. 
* * 


* 


We can go forward to new 
victories if concrete help is 
given us now. Faith in a cause 
implies a willingness to make 
some sacrifice for it. It means 
giving more than moral support. 
Many members, we well under- 
stand, cannot afford to give 
money, but they could try to 
persuade their friends to join 
us. Those in a more favourable 
position could either contribute 
to the Development Fund or 
make a bequest in their wills to 
the RPA—or, indeed, do both. 
The forces of unreason have a 
powerful financial backing and 
they cannot be overcome only 
by ideas. 

* * * 

So long as the Church of Eng- 
land is by law established every 
parishioner has a legal right to 
be buried in the churchyard of 
his parish—where one exists— 
even with no religious service at 
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DECEMBER SOLUTION 
The three winners were: 


1 Mrs J. H. C. Brooking, Burwash, 
Sussex 


2 Douglas Hiett, Carlisle 
3 John F. Murrell, Portsmouth 


Each receives a Book Token 








all. This applies to rationalists 
as well as nonconformists. 

The Burial Laws Amendment 
Act of 1880, which ensures this 
right, lays down the condition 
that forty-eight hours’ notice of 
burial must be given to the in- 
cumbent, such notice to be given 
in a prescribed form. 

Copies of this prescribed form 
have now been handed over by 
the Liberation Society to the 
Free Church Federal Council. 
Anyone needing a form should 
apply to the Council at 27 
Tavistock Square, London, WC1. 

* ~ * 


We are glad to hear that the 
Ghana Rationalist Group con- 
tinues to make good progress, 
and the second Annual Confer- 
ence will be held at the Ghana 
Legion Hall, Koforidua, 
Sunday, February 1. 
speakers are Lt R. C. K. Hew- 
lett, ‘Humanism as a Way of 
Life’, Dr G. Saunders, ‘Ration- 
alist Approach to Morals’, Mr 
John Senaya, ‘Freethought in 
Ghana’, Mr K. Y. Attoh, ‘Secu- 
larism and the Press’. 


* * * 


Mr and Mrs W. Baker, 
Hampton, Harple Lane, Detling, 
Maidstone, would like to con- 
tact humanists living in the 
Maidstone area, with a view to 
forming a local group. 


Group Activities 

RPA (Glasgow Branch), Cen- 
tral Halls, 25 Bath Street, Glas- 
gow. Sunday, January 18, 3 pm, 
Brains Trust. Question Master, 
George Scott, JP. 


Edinburgh Humanist Group, 
25 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 
Friday, January 23, 7.30 pm, 
Rev C. G. W. Nicholls, MA, 
‘The Christian Roots. of 
Humanism’. 


Sutton Humanist Group, Red 
Cross House, Carshalton 
Beeches. Sunday, January 18, 
730 pm, Mrs M. Fischer, 
‘Family Planning in the World 
Today’, followed by AGM. 


Brighton and Hove Humanist 
Group, Arnold House Hotel, 
Montpelier Terrace, Brighton. 
Sunday, January 4, 5.30 pm, 





THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, January 9 





CLUES ACROSS CLUES DOWN 


1 Not the breeches for 1 dn.! 1 Hero of a famous ride 
(8) (4-6) 
2 Hero of a famous ride 
5 Pressing little chap from (4-6) 
Abraham's birthplace (6) 3 It’s handy to have two 
friends! (7) 


9 Fruit f Finl from 
ee aay Fee oe 4 York’s come back to dress 
(4) 


America (11-4) 


11 Where wise men had pork? 6 Queen's bounty for authors 
(6) ) 

7 Little by little, he went to 
the bad (4) 

8 Did Dickens dial TIM? 
(4) 


12 Roman ensign worth ten 
dollars (5) 


16 Big compass direction 


freely given (8) 10 Actual Spanish currency 
(4) 


17 Cyril's songs (6) 13 Tree has got confused 
(G3) 


19 Their delight is in war (6) 14 Pastmasters? (10) 
21 Derogatory and unnecessary 15 Estimation (10) 
advice to Tom Thumb (8) 18 Dragon-slayer starts 21 (3) 
24 Wanderer returns to 20 Stevenson's were with a 
become a goatherd (5) donkey (7) 
22 Demon may wander to get 
25 Dreamers of Oxford (6) better (7) 
23 Decreed for Kubla Khan's 
pleasure (4) 
26 "Phone Wagner tor this (4) 
27 Emerald in the Atlantic (4) 
28 Either way, this man’s a 
Turk! (4) 


29 Reade's time for mending 
(3-5-3-4) 


30 For the elbows of the 
industrious (6) 





31 Bounding county (8) 
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Swan, 
Midlothian. 


D. L. Cobell, ‘Is Humanism a 
Way of Life?’ 
Chiswick Humanist Group, 4 


Gainsborough Road, London, McBride, 


‘Flowerfield’, 


GLASGOW.—Hon Sec, 
4 Landressy Street, 


BRISTOL RATIONALIST 
GROUP.—Hon Sec, P. Jordan, 18 
Pembroke Rd, Southville, Bristol 3, 


MERSEYSIDE  RATIONALIST 


Loanhead, 
Miss J. 


W4. Sunday, January 11, 7.30 
pm, F. H. A. Micklewright, 
‘Some Positive Aspects of 
Humanism’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 
Orpington. Sunday, January 11, 
7 pm, S. E. Parker, ‘Anarchism’. 


Humanist Groups 


ABERDEEN.—Hon Sec, Tom 
Fyfe, 176 Garthdee Rd., Aberdeen. 
BRIGHTON & HOVE.—Hon Sec, 
Miss Carew, 97 Valley Drive, 
Brighton 5. 
CARDIFF.—Hon _ Sec, 
Morgan, 11 Heath St, Riverside, 
Cardiff. 

CHEADLE.—Hon Sec, W. N. 
Mosley, ‘Cranford’, Hammersley 
Heyes, Cheadle, Staffs. 
CHISWICK.—Hon Sec, H. Pen- 
field, 22 Standish Rd, W6. 

EAST SURREY.—Hon Sec, W. 
Edwardes, 5 Russell Hill, Purley, 
Surrey. 

EDINBURGH. —Hon Sec, Miss D. 


bee? 


Glasgow, S.E. 

LONDON, SW.—Hon Sec, B. 
Martin, Mulberry Lodge, Barnes 
Common, SW13. 
MANCHESTER.—Hon Sec, Mr. 
J, F. Amor, 7 Marlborough Road, 
Flixton, Manchester (Phone: 
URMston 3062.) 

NORTH STAFFS.—Hon _ Sec, 
J. W. Hawthorne, 1 Fairbank 
Avenue, Oakhill, Stoke-on-Trent. 
ORPINGTON.—Hon Sec, ; 
Hayward, 9 Marley Avenue, Bex- 
leyheath, Kent. 
SHEFFIELD.—Hon Sec, Miss F. 
Dorothy Kirk, 40 Roundwood 
Grove, Rawmarsh, Rotherham, 
Yorks. 

SLOUGH.—Hon Sec, J. Radford, 
Green Ginger Hollow, Rogers 
Lane, Stoke Poges, 
SUTTON.—Hon Sec, Mrs M. 
Mepham, 29 Fairview Road, Sut- 
ton, Surrey (VIG 8796). 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Hon Sec, 
Joyce Johnson, Frog Cottage, 
Murray Road, Tunbridge Wells. 
TYNESIDE.—Hon Sec, Mr J, 
Lewis-Sword, 90 Laburnum Ave- 
nue, Wallsend, Northumberland. 


DISCUSSION GROUP.—Hon Sec, 
W. Hinds, 5 Apsley Avenue, 
Wallasey, Cheshire. 








Classified Advertisements 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sun, 
11 am, Jan 4—W. E. Swinton, PhD, New 
Perspectives for Man; 11 am, Jan’ 1i— 
D. G. MacRae, MA, The Case Against 
Originality; 11 am, Jan 18—Maurice 
Burton, DSc, The New Approach to the 
Animal Kingdom; 11 am, Jan 25—J. 
Hutton Hynd, The Extension of Human 
Sympathy (200th Anniversary, Robert 
Burns). Write free copy Record. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 
Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Sq, WCl. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Jan 6— 
Richard Peters, PhD, Moral Education; 
Jan 13—Prof T. H. Pear, MA, The 
Nature of Prejudice: Jan 20—Prof Hyman 
Levy, DSc, Can Jewry Survive in the 
Modern World?; Jan 27—D. Stark 
Murray, MD, What Are the Doctors 
Saying? 

MISCELLANEOUS 
ANY U.S. BOOK in Print, 15% = list 
price to libraries and individual human- 
ists; 20% off, if order exceeds £10. —— 
for list showing s a, up to 80% off 
Humanist 27 MMillport Ave- 
nue, New aan, g tt; SA. 
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YOUR GIFT PROBLEM SOLVED 


Send him’ ‘ The Humanist’ for six months—for the price of a Greeting Card 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that a friend will receive The Humanist for half 
a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these gift subscriptions 
as you wish—the more the better. 


This is the ideal rationalist greeting. It not only resolves the perplexity that all rationalists 
feel at this time of the year, but is of practical service to the movement. It will spread our 
ideas at a moment when the climate of opinion is becoming more favourable. 


All you have to do is to fill in the form below. The recipients will be informed of the name 
of the donor unless you wish the gift to be anonymous. 


Subscriptions can begin with the January issue, or with later issues if desired. This offer will 
remain open until January 31, 1959. 





To H. I. THOMPSON PRESS LTD, 2 ELLIS STREET, SLOANE STREET, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate of 


35 6d post free, to the following : 


Additional addresses may be appended on plain paper if desired. 


I enclose remittance value Please do/do not* mention my name. 


Your Name 


Date... : SE *Cross out as necessary. 
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